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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue Morning Chronicle, said to be Lord Palm- 
erston’s organ, finds great fault with the Edinburgh 
Review, for the article on Oregon which we 
copy into this number ; accusing the Reviewer of 
desertion.—This article probably indicates the 
terms upon which the question will be settled. 

This number of the Living Age does not contain 
as great a variety as usual, but we think it good. 
Two such articles as Oregon and Luther are 
enough to give a character to it. 

From a letter of Mr. Walsh to the National 
Intelligencer, dated Paris, 15 July, we copy two 
paragraphs :— 

** The Journal des Debats of this morning has 
just come into my hands, with its editorial ambi- 
tious essay of more than four broad columns on 
General Jackson. Professor Michel Chevalier 
has subscribed his initials to this manifesto against 
American democracy. It is in the same vein in 
which he wrote of the general in his letters from 
the United States. It abounds with erroneous and 
mistaken judgments. The biographical sketch 
embraces a dreadful picture of Western habits. 
The memory of Jackson is arraigned on all scores. 
He is charged with having changed the United 
States considerably for the worse; the American 
people being no longer susceptible of rational con- 
troi or direction, but subject to democratic passions 
alone. The annexation of Texas is ascribed to 
the Jackson spirit and policy : ‘ that policy of en- 
croachment (envahissement) which looks to unity 
under the same law and head for the whole conti- 
nent of North America, from the Isthmus of 
Panama to the frozen regions of the ‘ Pole on both 
oceans.’ The project may succeed, says the 

rofessor; he trembles, however, for the Amer- 
ican Union and liberty ; he apprehends the indefi- 
nite extension of negro slavery and the formation 
of three or four rival empires. He ends with the 
remark that Jackson’s memory is big with glory 
and evil; but Washington’s is all lustre and good. 
So biows the ministerial wind in Paris.” 

** La Revue des Deux Mondes of the 1st instant 
has an article of twenty-three pages, by an elegant 
author, St. Beuve, on the life, character, habits, 
and writings of Desaugiers, whose vaudevilles 
and songs are not surpassed, if equalled, in desert 
and popularity. I mention the article particularly 
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because the admirable chansonnier lived in our 
city of Baltimore in the years 1795 and 1796, 
along with his sister, and may be remembered by 
such of its elders as relished music and the most 
captivating French vivacity in social intercourse. 
Desaugiers was born in Provence in 1772 ; carried 
to San Domingo in his youth ; and driven thence, 
by the negro insurrection, to the United States. 
His life was saved by an American captain, who 
gave him free passage out of gratitude for musical 
treats at the houses where he was met in better 
times. He returned to France in 1797; suffered 
in prison; travelled throughout the convulsed 
departments as leader of an orchestra and occa- 
sional actor; and, finally, became the delight of 
Paris by his dramatic and poetical effusions and 
matchless convivial powers. He died in 1827.”’ 

To show the great consumption of Iron in Eng- 
land, we copy from the American Rail-road 
Journal, of 24 July, an extract from a letter from 
Gerard Ralston, of London :— 

** You have already published in your Railway 
Journal the fact that one house in Walker, near 
Newcastle, is building fifteen iron ships (for sails) 
for colliers, and I have to inform you that one ship- 
building house here employs nothing but iron, and 
that they have on their stocks constantly seven 
iron steamers, and as fast as one is launched 
another is commenced on the ways she has just 
left. This house had on their books orders for 
eighty-three steamers a few months ago; how 
many they have now, I know not, but probably 
many more, as the popularity of iron as a material 
for building vessels is constantly increasing. The 
number of iron vessels building by other houses in 
London, besides Hull, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Leith, 
Dundee, Aberdeen, Glasgow, Liverpool, Bristol, 
&c., would really surprise you if I had time to col- 
lect the facts on this subject. The consumption of 
iron for house-building, particularly for roofs, 
floors, joists, columns, window sills and shutters, 
and other parts of houses, is very rapidly increas~ 
ing. The consumption for other purposes is also 
rapidly increasing, and I will mention only one 
more fact to illustrate this. I took some American 
friends, a short time ago, to the engineering estab- 
lishment of Sir John Rennie, to see nine pairs of 
huge gates intended for the locks of the dock of 
the great government naval station of Sebastipole, 
in South Russia. These gates of course consisted 
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of cast iron ribs and ties, and the filling up was of 
wrought (boiler) iron, and were 64 feet eee by 
32 feet high, and each gate weighing nearly 100 
tons, making 1,800 tons of iron for these eighteen 
gates. I should weary you if I were to continue 
to relate facts to show the greatly increased con- 
sumption of iron because it is cheap. It will be so 
in our country also if we reduce the price, and the 
iron-masters in the United States will be more 
profited by selling 1,000 tons at $50 per ton than 
by selling 500 tons at $75 per ton. Nothing 
stimulates consumption so much as low prices, and 
nothing checks it so much as high prices.’’ 


EUROPEAN 





** New Tueory or tue Guir Srream,”’ is 
the title of an article in Hunt’s Merchants’ Maga- 
zine for August, by John A. Parker, Esq. From 
information furnished by Captain Tilyou, an old 
and respectable shipmaster of New York, Mr. P. 
arrives at the conclusion that ‘‘ the Gulf Stream is 
a sub-marine current from the Pacific Ocean, which 
becomes heated in its passage through regions 
heated by neighboring voleanoes.’’ This theory, 
says the Sun, is certainly more rational than any 
before advanced. Observations in the Gulf, near 
where the current was supposed to rise, the extra- 
ordinary temperature of the current (26° higher 
than the water of the Atlantic under the equator,) 
and the fact that a species of bitumen, such as is 
found in natural lakes or springs in Mexico, is con- 
tinually thrown up in the centre of the Gulf, aceu- 
mulating on the coast in such quantities that navi- 
gators collect it to use as a varnish—all seem 
to favor the theory of Captain Tilyou and Mr. 
Parker. 

Should this theory be supported by further dis- 
covery, it may have an important bearing upon the 
intended .canal between the two oceans. The 
wearing away of the superincumbent crust may 
effect the object without any work of man. 





Greeley §& M’Elrath, New York, have issued 
two works which we can earnestly recommend : 
Mr. Skinner’s Farmer's Library for August ; and 
Dr. Lardner’s Lectures, Part 7. 

Harper & Brothers have published No. 8 of the 
Encyelopedia of Domestic Economy, which ought 
to be in every family library ; A Chance Medley 
of Light Matter, by T. C. Grattan; and two 
more numbers of the Wandering Jew ; and No. 
173 of their Family Library, being the Travels of 
Marco Polo. 

Wiley & Putnam have sent us the 17th No. of 
their Library of Choice Reading—being Hazlitt’s 
Characters ef Shakspeare. They have also pub- 
lished the very excellent ‘“‘ Travels in North 
America,’’ by Dr. Lyell, of which we give a re- 
view in this number. And we have received 
from Messrs. Jordan & Co. the August number of 
the American Review. 

Mr. Dwight’s American Penny Magazine 
reaches us regularly every week. For one dollar, 
sent by mail, not paid, this work will be 
sent to ag of the United States for one year. 
Address dore Dwight, Jr., New York. 





EUROPEAN RAILROADS. 


Txose who thought last year that the railroad 
movement in Europe was merely speculative, now 
acknowledge their error, and begin to consider it 
in its true light, as one of those changes in the 





RAILROADS. 


mode of intercommunication which marks an era 
in the progress of civilization. 

The enumeration of these great works, which 
we extract from an English paper, does not include 
these of Austria or Italy, nor does it embrace 
many of the French and German roads. It is con- 
fined to one great aorta of this system of circula- 
tion, and yet in that one line comprises a length of 
more than two thousand miles. 


GREAT VERTEBRAL RAILROAD THROUGH EUROPE TO 
ASIA. 


In looking at the map of the railroads in Eu- 
rope, either already executed or projected, a grand 
vertebral line of communication may be perceived 
stretching from Lisbon to Kénigsberg, the capital 
of Eastern Prussia. The following is the enume- 
ration and length of the various railroads compos- 
ing this gigantic line :— 

1. From Lisbon to Madrid, still only projected, 
y an Anglo-Portuguese Spanish com ny, by 
Alcantara, Almaraz, Talavera, and ea ona, 
showing a length of . . « English miles 
2. ea drid to ~~ es  f =~ ce, near 
yonne, ing ataye ‘ampe- 
luna, weieciod by me! English com ny, chest 
3. From Bayonne to Bordeaux, several companies 
formed—projected (except the part between 

Bordeaux and Teste, now open to the public) . 
4. From Bordeaux to Orleans, by Angouleme, 

Poictiers, and Tours ; in course of execution ; 

conceded to the company Mackenzie és 
5. From Orleans to Paris; conceded to a French 

company, and open to circulation from 1843. 
6. The Great Northern Line from Paris, by Creil 

Clermont, Amiens, and Arras, to Lille and 

Valenciennes; a line executed by the state, 

and almost terminated . . . ..... 
7. From the frontier of France, or rather from 

Valenciennes to Brussels ; executed by the 

Belgian government, and open to the public 

| Es a a ee ee eee ee ee 
8. From Brussels to Liege ; executed by the Bel- 

ne. . + « 2 2. « « © 6 «6 
9. m Liege to Aix-la-Chapelle and Cologne, 
open to the public since 18438. . . . . 
From Cologne, by Minden, Hanover, and Hi- 
delsheim, to Brunswick, now in course of con- 
Ce «4 e) @ ay.@ 6. bt 6. & 0 
. From Brunswick, by Magdeburg, to Berlin, 

Ce SS ar SR mS ES 
. From Berlin to Stettin, along the Baltic Sea, 

se ae Oe ee eee ee 
. From Stettin, by Stolen, Dantzic, and Elbing, 

to Kénigsberg, in course of execution under 
the superintendence of the engineers of the 

Prussian government ..... . 


350 


250 


112 


288 


83 


210 


241 





Total length - 2,138 
This grand European line will not stop short on 
the banks of the Pregel. If the Emperor Nicholas 
gives permission, a company will immediately offer 
to extend it by Tilsit, Kowno, Wilna and Smo- 
lensko, to the ancient capital of Russia; and it 
would be a still more easy matter to centinue it in 
the direction of St. Petersburg, by Memel, Mittau, 
Riga and Dorpat. This grand line would thus be 
joined to the railway which the autocrat is at pres- 
ent constructing between the two capitals of his 
empire, a railroad which he intends continuing to 
Nishnei-Novogorod, a commercial town situated 
at the conflux of the Volga and the Oka, the ren- 
dezvous of the traders of Europe and central Asia. 
From Nishnei-Novo steamers descend the 
Volga to Kasan and Astrachan. Thus, should 
peace continue, there will be no difficulty in a short 
time in travelling from the mouth of the Tagus 
to the very centre of Asia.—New York Evening 
Post. 
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From Jerrold’s Magazine. 
UNFASHIONABLE MOVEMENTS. 


Asout three houses distant from mine, there 
lives a family—whose greatest pleasure seems to 
lie in the court and great-world columns of a cer- 
tain journal. Does her most gracious majesty 
accept a cotton ball wound on a new principle, or 
his royal highness, the prince, vouchsafe to cast 
an eye of protecting taste on a new Balfour of 
Burley plaid, my girls are sure to be favored with 
a call from the Miss Le Grands—with the intelli- 

ence, conveyed in tones of a befitting solemnity. 

hould a Viscount Seagreen, well versed in pri- 
vate theatricals, condescend to sing ‘‘ Coal-black 
Rose,’’ at some peace-making dinner of masters 
and men after a miner’s strike, we go through a 
perfect pang of admiration of the disinterest- 
edaess of our nobility; and if a marchioness by 
chance be found at such a scene, looking on from 
the gallery, the satisfaction almost rises to the 
point of emotion rendered speechless by ‘“‘ pride of 
sex.’ Not an aristocratic marriage, or birth ; 
not a court petticoat, or royal command, is over- 
looked by these worthy gentlewomen. We be- 
lieved for a long time that they must be cousins 
at least of Mr. Boyle, the gentleman who keeps 
the red book by double entry ; but I am now satis- 
fied it is purely a case of quick sympathies: and 
their knowledge is in their own circle thought at 
once genteel and pleasant. Me it always bewilders 
a little ; sometimes it sets me a-thinking ; and last 
evening, when it came to the point of their choos- 
ing to marshal the chairs in my little back parlor, 
to give my daughters a notion of the relative po- 
sitions of the great personages assembled at Stowe, 
I begged to be excused any more; and they went 
home in a huff, muttering something about radi- 
cals, and ‘‘a narrow mercantile spirit.’’ I dare 
say | may have been sharper than was civil. Only 
lords and ladies, perhaps, ought to lose their tem- 
pers; unless it be laureates when standing up for 
their ‘‘ privileges.”’ 

But, I say, ali this empty stuff about ‘* fashion- 
able movements,’’ made me begin to count over 
sundry unfashionable ones, worth the world’s 
recollecting. I don’t mean those ona large scale ; 
which are called riots, monster meetings, and the 
ke. They make noise enough. A_ burning 
Rome is as sure to be recollected as a Nero play- 
ing on his barliton (as somebody calls a violin ;) 
and philosophers and politicians must settle how 
far the fiddle may or may not have had to do with 
the fire. But I think that Alexander Bethune 
and his brother John, the one a Scottish quarry- 
man, the other a Scottish grieve, who worked 
hard, died young, owed no man anything, educat- 
ed themselves to the presumptuous point of writing 
wise essays, simple tales, and sweet verses— 
were as worthy of being chronicled—when culti- 
vating widows’ gardens at holiday hours, out of 
charity, or when installing their old parents in 
the house their own hands and their own savings 
had builded—as any of the Viscounts Seagreen or 
Marchionesses of Whortleberry aforesaid. Then 
when I read of aristocratic travellers, ‘* putting 
up’’ with the Desert, and making the best of an 

tian tomb for a lodgment—by aid of enthu- 
siasm, a firman, a dragoman, and a heavy bag of 
piastres—wherefore, say I, should one not pay 
one’s peppercorn rate of honor to the sympathizers 
who have no ambassadorial sanction, no banker’s 
book, nor umbrella of comforts (as the Easterns 





have itt)—such persons, fur instance, as the poor 
country actor, who walked some — miles across 
the country to be in for the first night of ‘‘ Ion ;” 
or the wandering German apprentices, whom a 
townsman of mine met with on the Rhine, who 
had trudged as far, barefoot, and carrying heavy 
knapsacks, to offer a humble present of paper 
envelopes to M. Liszt, the pianoforte player, 
because he had travelled twice as far to play for a 
gymnasium of poor students! Scott thought the 
progress of Jeannie Deans as well worth writing 
as Queen Elizabeth’s (on her side-saddle) to the 
princely palace of Kenilworth. Let me see whe- 
ther I cannot, out of this shabby storehouse of a 
memory of mine, rummage out a ‘‘ movement” or 
two made in the paths of patronage, sacrifice, and 
benevolence, as intrinsically curious as the ‘‘ short 
and easy steps in self-indulgence,’’ which the Le 
Grands of the earth contemplate, till they are 
dazzled by the effulgence into a sort of tipsy ope- 
ratic imitation of the same. 





MARTHA ROSSITER'S TWO JOURNEYS.—PART 1. 


In the time [ am speaking of—thank God ! it is 
passed, or fast passing—a conscience was one of 
‘* the privileges,’’ as Mr. Wordsworth might call 
it; which, if belonging to the heads of firms, was 
not accorded to their clerks—at election time. 
Lendoners, however well read in parliamentary 
blue books, can’t conceive how bad matters used 
to be in the provincial towns; and how far repre- 
sentation meant tipsy Tyranny on the one side, 
and, on the other, ragged Honesty holding out 
both hands behind its back for gold. In a certain 
town, the house of Mullins and Gotobed had 
always taken a lion’s share in every contest ; or, 
to be precise, the senior partner thereof had done 
so—Mr. Gotobed being of the Quaker persuasion ; 
who might advise, but, to use his own phrase- 
ology, ‘‘ did not feel free to take a more active 
part in public matters.’”’ The freemen in Mr. 
Mullins’ employment were always a bone of the 
extremest contention. They were carefully kept 
together ; never allowed to go to the poll till the 
eleventh hour; and were known as the “‘ dearest 
lot’’ of men with which innocent members or their 
honorable committees had to treat. Whether in 
the whig or tory interest, I shan‘t say. 

Thus, William Rossiter, the book-keeper, must 
be supposed to have known well what he was 
about, on a certain Friday of the year 182-, when 
he was missing from the warehouse-room; in 
which the Mullins’ ‘* plumpers,’”’ by old custom, 
were holding a Saturnal, prior to their turning the 
scale of a fiercely contested election. Yet he was 
bat a shadowy and a shabby-looking figure for a 
martyr; a puny, shaking object, never credited 
with a soul he could call his own; and whose 
body—well-a-day !—was cased in the same dusty 
coat and patched shoes from June to January. 
Some people said he was pinching himself to get 
his son into the church; some to insure his life, 
for the sake of his poor humpbacked daughter. 
Bat when three souls are to be kept on seventy 
pounds a-year (and neither perquisites nor pre- 
sents,) threadbare dress patches need not 


cause much speculation, I apprehend; save to 
that class of speculators who, when the poor fail 
to get bread, ‘‘ wonder the wretches can’t live on 
pie-crust.”’ 

But there is a higher courage than to be merely 
absent from duty—the audacity of opposition. 
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Rossiter—monstrous as it will sound in the ears 
of all thinking men—chose, Covenanter-wise, ‘‘ to 
glorify ¢ruth in the Grass-market,’’—to vote for 
him whom Mr. Mullins had undertaken to quell ; 
and this, poor fool! without fee or reward. With 
such frantic personages there is only one short 
and easy way for the tribe of Mullins to pursue. 
Gentlemen must be willing to pay for their privi- 
leges; and the price of William Roseiter’s was a 
stool and a set of books. His place, in short, 
‘*knew him no more,”’ and those who wished to 
speak of black ingratitude in the counting-house 
of Mullins and Gotobed, were used for many years 
to go no further, by way of sad example and 
wholesome consequences, than the starveling old 
book-keeper. What seems more unaccountable is 
the bad management of the man. Had he lifted 
up his finger, the Blue Gazette would have taken 
up his grievance, and made a martyr of him, 
through ten leading articies atleast. ‘There would 
have been speechifying, subscribing, hand-shaking, 
patting on the back ; his portrait—who knows !— 
for the shopwindows. Whereas, the utmost he 
could do was to sicken and take to bed—some said 
of palsy, and, shaking sympathetically, dropped a 
heavy word or two about “‘ judgment,’’—some 
fancied in pure chagrin and astonishment. He 
took to bed, I say, and never rose again from it. 
Now, as ill-luck would have it, Charles, Rossi- 
ter’s son, was too young to have a voice in mat- 
ters ; and Martha, I am ashamed to say, was nearly 
as bad a manager as her father. Anything be- 
yond working all day in the straw-bonnet shop 
where she was engaged, sitting up with him all 
night, and seeing, between whiles, that the little 
boy got his lessons ready for school, never entered 
her head. She had not even feeling enough to 
desire the sympathy of her fellow-workwomen : 
nor could have told—the stupid girl!—how Mr. 
Mullins’ eyes flashed fire when he anathematized 
the culprit, and thrust him forth to add up ciphers 
in his own garret. Crooked, any one could see 
she was; hard she was known to be; and her ob- 
stinacy in not making any observations on her 
case, was afterwards counted against her as pre- 
posterous in one so young. She could not love her 
father. The deformed, every physician knew, were 
shockingly sinister and malevolent! * * * thus ran 
the Le Grand style of comment on Martha’s busy 
and mysterious winter. But even a winter, as icy 
and stern as that particular one, will go over at 
last, and spring leaves come out, and, to some, 
spring thoughts therewith. Then, too, new clothes 


‘bud as well as new blossoms, and apprentices grow 


impudent enough to covet holidays, and to have a 
passion for Sundays in the country not very suita- 
ble for Lent; somewhere about which time the 
appetite beginneth to stir. No one, therefore, will 
wonder at hearing of Martha Rossiter strolling out, 
like the rest of town birds, one bright Sunday 
noon; though it was disgraceful in her to be so 
calamitously mean in her attire. Her bonnet, par- 
ticularly to one of her profession, was almost fatal ; 
and the Le Grands declared that had she crossed 
the path of any of the Misses Dew, her employers, 
so equipped, they must have taken notice of the 
impropriety, and out of regard to public morals 
given the slattern a gentle lesson, in the form of a 
dismissal. 

Unfortunately, however, for example’s sake, the 
Misses Dew were not in the habit of frequenting 
Acre-lane, up which Martha Rossiter was creeping 
—or Quaker-lane, as some called it, because the 
mansion of the Gotobeds was at the end thereof. 








UNFASHIONABLE MOVEMENTS. 


The Friends’ domain was rich and silent; a place 
of sunny exposures and shady walks ; of hot walls, 
where peaches grew big as cricket-balls; and 
flower-beds, fying in the face of every testimony 
in behalf of sobriety of color and plainness of form 
borne by the owners. No drab tulips were there, 
nor snuff-colored primroses, nor leaden-grey cro- 
cusses. The grass wore a most worldly green, 
and was pied with indiscreet daisies. There were 
** outward-bound”’ daffodils, too, by the sheaf; and 
almond bushes swinging under their shower of 

ink blossoms in a most vain and sportive manner. 

either was the decorum of silence maintained. 

A variety of loquacious and trilling birds seemed 
to find no place so convenient for holding meetings 
in as the Getobed gardens. Nay, in the house, 
canaries, engaged at a vast expense, were doing 
their best to show the Grisis (Gras-es) apd other 
bipeds of tuneful instinct, the way to sing. How 
these strange laxities can have fallen out has never 
seemed clear to me; for the Gotobeds were used 
to pride themselves on their consistency ; to speak 
of pleasures addressing the eye and ear, as ‘‘ terri- 
ble snares in the path of the dear young people.” 
Perhaps Mrs. (or, as she was called at home, 
Priscilla) Gotobed, got over the parterre and the 
thrushes by pleading that, being stricken in years, 
she was no longer in danger of being enticed by 
gay hues and sweet sounds, 

‘ew visitors ever disturbed that peaceable fam- 
ily ; very rarely any on ‘ First-day ;’’ and thus the 
sound of the squab little green knocker reverbe- 
rated startlingly through the house, to the disturb- 
ance of every one, though but once raised, and by 
the trembling hand of the book-keeper’s daughter. 
** Thee expected no friend to eall?’’ observed the 
comely matron to her husband, who had just tucked 
his napkin under his chin, to do honor to the ex- 
quisite dinner, over which the pair were wont to 
practise self-denial every day of their lives. ‘I 
had not asked any one to dinner,’’ was George 
Gotobed’s answer; *‘if it be a relation of one of 
the maids, the back door would have been more 
suitable.”” 

‘** T am indeed rather tried by that knocker,’’ was 
the lady’s reply ; *‘ if it were removed it might be as 
well.”” What suecedaneum might have been pro- 
posed will never be known, as the neat, formal 
servant entered, with the unusual tidings that a 
young person entreated to speak with Priscilla 
Gotobed ; ** in great want,’’ the humane creature 
added, ** and much exhausted.”’ 

‘* An unusual request,’’ said the master of the 
house drily, ‘* the day considered; I will excuse 
any more of the tale, Jane. A tramper, probably. 
Say that she will do well to go. Such persons, 
Priscilla, should be put to hard labor.”’ 

** Well, but dear,’’ said the kinder woman, mol- 
lified, peradventure, by the odor of her own good 
cheer, ‘* they may be fed and clothed first. I shall 
be most easy, I think, to speak to the young person 
myself. Thee eat thy soup.’’ And rising, Pris- 
cilla Gotobed rustled into the hall, where sat the 
untimely visitor, in tidy truth, ill fitted for that 
palace of propriety and comfort. Her face was 
dusty, and only partly washed clean by the courses 
where tears had descended; her apparel only a 
stitch or two short of raggedness. She had taken 
the liberty, too, of seating herself on the spotless 
dimity cushion of one of the oak settees in the 
hall ; being, indeed, as the Abigail had set forth, 
entirely exhausted by the unusual indulgence of 
her country ramble. 

** Thou has selected a very untimely hour for 
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thy visit,”” began Priscilla, ‘‘ having come, I ex- | 
pect, to ask charity. The family are at dinner.” | 

**O, not charity!’’ returned Martha quickly, | 
‘*IT merely wish to borrow.”’ ‘* There is no one 
here who lends,’’ was the formal reply. ‘* What 
may thy name be?”’ 

*‘ Rossiter. My father was many years in Mr. 
Gotobed’s office ; he died this morning.” 

** And thou art roaming about on such a day ! 
I incline to think it would have been more suitable 
to centre down a4 

‘* Alas! madam,” interrupted her ill-trained sup- 
pliant, too sick at heart to bear the weight of the 
impending homily, ‘‘1 had no alternative. We 
have neither food nor money in the house, nor any 
article of value left; I am in debt, and he must be 
buried: O! I cannot bear the thoughts of a parish 
funeral !”’ 

‘*Thee art aware that Friends’ notions about 
interment differ from thine. But to be so bare, and 
in debt! Can thou assure me there has been no 
improvidence ?”’ 

**] can show you my account-book, madam. It 
was my poot father’s pride to give my brother a 
good classical education ; too expensive a one, per- 
haps ; but Charles was to go into the church.’’ 

‘*Thou hast been told, perhaps, that Friends 
reject a hireling ministry! I am afraid this is but 
an ill-considered visit And, I do not know how 
far | am free to examine thy case—without my 
husband’s full knowledge. Much was said about 
thy father’s marae in seventh month last; 
and, though Friends rarely occupy their minds in 
politics, some do not, altogether, feel in unity with 
them. I could have wished, too, more order in 
thy dress, and less ornament.”’ Alas! the or- 
nament was merely a tippet cut somewhat fan- 
tastically to veil the poor girl’s misshapen form. 
But Priscilla was as straight as a hop-pole herself ; 
and believed there was only safety and peace in a 
shawl pinned with just three plaits on each side! 

** Ah! madam,”’ cried poor Martha, ‘* when one 
has to work al] day and to nurse all night; when 
one must sell one’s clothes before a father shall 
ask twice for a drink to cool his poor, feverish 
throat—what time is there for order? Providence 
knows, I have struggled and struggled, and made 














known our wants to none save Himself; but now 
Tam fairly beaten down—and I believe, dying— | 
I should hope so, but for my poor brother’s sake : | 
for who would put him into the church were I 
once gone? And we have no relations on whom 
we have any claim: so I came here, in despair, to 
borrow a little money. If I live, I will pay you, 
madam, though I have to work my fingers to the 
bone. Bat if you will not help me, I am sure I 
know not what will become of us—save the Lord 
please to take my reason, and then I shall forget 
it all !”’ 

‘«Thy wild words,” returned Priscilla, “‘ cannot 
be pleasing to the Almighty. 1 must speak to my 
husband. Wilt thou name the sum requested, and 
the purposes to which it is to be applied?”? And 
Priscilla put herself into her stiffest attitude ; re- 
solved to seem wary and exact. 

It was twenty pounds, Martha wanted—seven, 
to pay debts; as much for funeral expenses ; the 
rest to buy back a few articles of furniture on which 
money had been raised. 

‘*The amount is considerable,’ was Priscilla’s 
observation, ‘and my husband must be acquainted 
with the request. Meanwhile, I expect thou wilt 





not object to eat some dinner. Please to follow 


me. I am sorry one of thy age snould have to 
come out on such an errand on the Sabbath-day.”’ 
And so saying, Mrs. Gotobed opened a door into 
a matted passage, and handing over the disconso- 
late petitioner to a functionary as painfully neat as 
her mistress, glided back to finish her own meal, 
and determine what notice was to be taken of such 
a piece of audacity as Martha’s application. 

From the Geckos gentlewoman’s manner, the 
book-keeper’s daughter felt very small hope of her 
petition being granted. Nor does suspense raise 
the spirits, had Martha Rossiter’s been usually 
sanguine. She could work, and she could will, and 
she could bear—that was all—and the comfortable 
fare set before her depressed her. She thought 
tenderly of her father; how rarely (Mf ever!) he 
had fed so well! She remembered her brother at 
home; and would have starved for a week, might 
he but have sat, in place of herself, at that table! 
What a strange, querulous recipient of benefits— 
to feed as if the good food would strangle her, and 
the genial wine was turned into poison! This 
comes (would the Le Grands say) of being kind 
to discontented persons of her class! It seemed 
to the unthankful girl an age ere the meal was 
done—a longer time, before the rustling of the 
mouse-brown silk (the richest Jevantine that could 
be selected for the clothing of Christian self- 
sacrifice) announced the return of Friend Gotobed 
—her meal and meditation over. 

**My husband,”’ said that lady, entering, ‘‘ does 
not incline to thy proposal of his lending thee 
money.’ Then she paused as if waiting for some 
reply. But poor Martha Rossiter did not speak— 
only stood up and tied her bonnet-strings, feeling, 
the while, as if she was choking. 

‘« Thee art too impetuous,’’ added her hostess ; 
‘*] had not finished my communication. Canst 
thou give me good proof that what has been laid 
before me is true?”’ 

‘* Every word, madam. I have applied to no 
one else. I had thought of speaking to Mrs. Mul- 
lins; but ** she thought of the hard words 
which had prefaced William Rossiter’s summary 
dismissa] on the part of Mrs. Mullins’ lord and 
master. Her heart swelled, and she stopped. 

That ‘‘ dut,’’ and the following pause, were not 
without efficacy. . The proceedings of the liberal 
Mrs. Mullins had ever operated with a curiously 
magnetic influence on Priscilla Gotobed. It was 
not only the seandalizing hat and feathers she wore 
—neither the powder and profane red breeches of 
her footmen—nor ‘her sitting wasting time at a 
piece of music many hours in a day ;”” but it was 
her stall at every Fancy Fair—and her school 
—and her Christmas beneficences, which were 
never long absent from the mind of the lady of 
Acre Lane. The ‘* want of moderation’’ in the 
senior partner’s house disturbed her own balance 
more than she would have cared toown. She had 
been told of a new conservatory which was to be 
—because (she believed) the Gotobed camellias 
had got prizes several years running, at the flower- 
shows. ‘* Maria Mullins,’’ too, had more than once 
reflected on her judgment at the Clothing Society ; 
and was certain to make a show with any case she 
might reject. I don’t know how far her own unas- 
sisted charity might have gone—since the ‘ but”’ 
above-mentioned settled the question. Well, of all 
the odd things in this world, surely mixed motives 
are the oddest! 

So, in an harangue which I don’t think the reader 
would understand, were I to print it as it was told 
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to me—with loops and provisos and cautions and 
reservations, which deprived the deed of half its 
grace, and left the other moiety in but a shabby 
plight—with a word in season against superfluity 
ln interment and also the vain and delusive ‘‘ testi- 
mony”’ of mourning ;—and as many side thrusts at 
the wrong a sister might be doing ‘‘ in leading an 
innocent youth’s tender conscience astray,’’ Mis- 
tress Gotobed at last acquainted Martha with her 
intention of performing the loan out of her own 
privy purse—that was if, on minute scrutiny, the 
case was discovered to have been truthfully stated. 
And the humpbacked girl crawled homeward down 
Acre Lane, with the feelings of one who has been 
pelted with a benefit, ‘‘ instead of being thankful 
on her knees,”’ in the true Le Grand phrase, at find- 
ing such munificent charity where it had been so 
little called for ;—the salary of William Rossiter, 
during the seven-and-twenty years of his service 
of Mullins and Gotobed, having been paid punctu- 
a | to the day. 

ut Martha was not on her way home to the 
house of feasting. And, perhaps, she had enough 
to think of as she dragged her jaded limbs along, 
saying within herselfi—‘‘ Well, if God spare my 
life, that debt shall be paid !’? Who knows but she 
may not have been too apt to indulge—silly, thin- 
skinned girl !—in those high notions of independ- 
ence which, making a loan a debt of honor, are 
the exclusive property and ‘‘ privilege’’ (according 
to the Red Book Catechism) of honorable classes ! 
We shall see what happened ere she kept her 
promise. 
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Nortu-western America is probably the lar- 
gest portion of the world yet wth on ma by culti- 
vation. From about latitude 32° to 70°, and from 
longitude 125° to 95°, boundaries enclosing a 
space of more than 4,000,000 square miles, the 
real occupants of the country are the aboriginal 
hunters and fishers. Two or three Russian, En- 
glish, and Mexican trading stations on the coast ; 
and in the interior a few English hunting posts, 
and some missionary establishments supplied by 





Mexico and the United States—are the only points 
inhabited by civilized men. About 500,000 In- 
dians, and about 10,000 whites, constitute the 
population of a district more than one third larger 
than Europe, and situated for the most part within 
the temperate zone. ‘The whole is intersected 
from north to south, by a chain called, to the north 
of. latitude 42°, the Rocky Mountains, and to the 
south of that parallel, the Sierra Anahuac ; which 
is in fact a continuation of the Andes. Between 
these mountains and the Pacifie, from which they 
are at an average distance of 500 miles, run inter- 
mediate ranges, some parallel and some from west 
to east, so as to leave level a very small portion 
of the country. The rivers which flow from the 
eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains are the 
great rivers of North America—the Mackenzie, 
the Missouri, and the Rio Grande. On the west- 
ern side they are few, interrupted by falls and 
rapids, cl at their mouths by bars, and, in the 
earlier part of their courses, generally confined by 
precipitous banks of 1000 or 1500 feet in height. 

We have said that the occupants of the territory 
are the Indian tribes; but the greater part of it is 
under the nominal sovereignty of Russia, England, 
the United States, and Mexico. The Russian 
boundary begins at the southernmost point of 
Prince of Wales’ Island, (lat. 54° 40’,) then runs 
in a north-western and northern direction to the 
Arctic Ocean ; so as to include first a narrow strip 
of coast, and then a peninsula washed by three 
seas, and forming the north-western extremity of 
the continent. The British portion includes all 
that is east of the Rocky Mountains, and north of 
latitude 49°. The boundary of the United States 
comprises all that is east of the Rocky Mountains, 
frem latitude 49° to 42°; and then runs in a south- 
easterly direction, until it reaches the rivers which 
form the boundary of Texas. All that remains 
south of the forty-second parallel belongs to 
Mexico. 

Between these limits lies the a 
Oregon country, bounded on the north by the 
parallel 54° 40’, on the east by the Rocky Moun- 
tains, on the south by the forty-second parallel, 
and on the west by the Pacific. It is about 650 
miles in length, and of an average breadth of 
about 550—narrower towards the north, and 
broader towards the south—the Rocky Mountains 
running, not parallel with the coast, but in a south- 
westerly direction. It contains, therefore, about 
360,000 square miles ; more than three times the 
surface of the British islands. ‘The northern part 
of the coast, above the forty-eighth parallel, is 
protected by numerous islands, the largest of 
which, Vancouver's Island, is about two thirds of 
the size of Ireland. Along the straits which sep- 
arate these islands from the continent, are many 
excellent harbors; but down the whole coast of 
the Pacific, from latitude 48° to Port San Francis- 
co, far within the Mexican frontier, there is no 
refuge except Bulfinch harbor and the Columbia— 
the former of which can be entered only by small 
vessel, and the latter is inaccessible for eight 
months of the year, and dangerous at all times. 

We have already said that the whole country is 
intersected by ranges of mountains. Most of them 
are loftier than our loftiest Alpine ranges, and 
some are supposed to equal, or even to exceed, 
the highest Andes. One consequence of this is, 
that the climate is severe except in the south- 
western valleys, where it is tempered by the 
neighborhood of the sea. Another is, that only a 
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very small portion of the land is capable of culti- 
vation. ‘The best portion is the valley between 
the Kalmet Mountains and the Pacific, a strip 
about eighty miles broad and three hundred long, 
watered by the Columbia, and by its tributaries, the 
Cowlitz on the north, and the Willamet on the 
south. But even of this Oregon Felix, Mr. Green- 
how states that only from one eighth to one tenth 
is cultivable. Further to the west the land rises 
into elevated plains, sometimes of rock and some- 
times of sand, without wood and almost without 
vegetation, intersected indeed by rivers, but rivers 
which bring no fertility, The banks,’’ says 
Captain Wilkes, ‘* of the Upper Columbia are al- 
together devoid of any fertile alluvial flats, desti- 
tute of even scattered trees ; there is no freshness 
in the little vegetation on its borders; the sterile 
sands reach to its very brink; it is searcely to be 
believed, until its banks are reached, that a mighty 
river is rolling its waters past these arid wastes.’’* 
Towards the north, a higher latitude and a still 
greater elevation render the country still less fit 
for the abode of man. But even here some fertile 
valleys are to be found. And Mr. Dunn describes 
the lower part of Vancouver’s Island as, on the 
whole, the most habitable portion of this inhos- 
pitable territory.¢ 

But though generally incapable of tillage, the 
south-western part contains some districts not unfit 
for pasturage, and others which are rich in timber. 
The rivers are full of fish, and the northern part 
abounds, or till lately did abound, with furred ani- 
mals. 

Until the last three or four years, the only use 
made of it by civilized men, has been as a mart for 
the purchase of furs and skins. The earliest ad- 
venturers in the North American fur-trade appear 
to have been the French Canadians. At first, in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, when 
the wild animals were plentiful and the Indians 


in their towns on the banks of the St. Lawrence, 
and were satisfied with the skins brought to them 
by the hunters. As this supply diminished, and 
as the Indian tribes were thinned and cowed by 
the destructive proximity of civilization, the traders 
found it necessary to penetrate the wilderness, and 
barter with the hunter on his own territory. The 
bold men who engaged in this traffic had to en- 
counter every form of hardship and danger. They 
had to deal with savages, selfish, cruel, and 
treacherous ; intellectually, and, bad as the whites 
were, perhaps morally, their inferiors—beings 
with whom they had no sympathy, towards whom 
their only relation was a mutual struggle to kill, 
to overreach, or to plunder. Under such circum- 
stances, and in a country without law or public 
opinion, the coureurs des co as the French fur- 
traders were called, degenerated—as civilized men 
exposed to such influences always will degenerate 
—into intelligent beasts of prey ; uniting the fore- 
sight, the perseverance, and the powers of combi- 
nation of the White, to the rapacious and unseru- 
pulous ferocity of the Indian. The remedy adopt- 
ed by the French government was, to prohibit all 
persons from entering the Indian territory without 
a license; and to make the continuance of the 
license depend on their conduct. 

In 1669, an association was formed by Prince 
Rupert to prosecute an English fur-trade ; and in 
1770 its members were incorporated by charter, 
under the title of the Hudson’s Bay Company. To 


* Vol. iv., p. 429. + Dunn’s Oregon, p. 242. 
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this company Charles the Second granted, as abso- 
lute lords and proprietors, all the lands on the 
coasts and confines of the seas, Jakes, and rivers 
within the Hudson’s straits, not actually possessed 
by the subjects of any other prince or state, and 
the exclusive right of trading with the inhabitants. 
And the charter proceeds to threaten all who may 
intrude on their privilege with the forfeiture of ship 
and merchandise, half to the crown and half to the 
company. 

In 1749, nearly eighty years after the creation 
of the company, an attempt was made to deprive 
them of their charter, on the ground of non-user ; 
and it certainly appeared that they had done but 
little. They had at that time only four small forts, 
occupied by 120 men. Their exports for the ten 
preceding years had amounted only to £36,000, 
their expenses of management and establishment 
to £157,000, and their imports to about £280,000 ; 
so that their net profit was about £8,000 a year.* 
At this time the value of the furs annually im- 
ported from Canada into Rochelle, amounted, 
according to the rate fixed by the Company, to 
£120,000, or more than four times as much. 

In 1763, Canada was ceded to England. Hav- 
ing been under the sovereignty of France in 1670, 
it was not included in the company’s charter. The 
vast western regions were now open without the 
necessity of a license ; and the fur-trade was pros- 
ecuted at first by individuals, and afterwards by 
associations, which all, ultimately, were consol- 
idated in the North-West Company. Of this great 
company—of its wealth, its power, its feudal dis- 


\cipline, and its feudal magnificence—Mr. Wash- 


ington Irving has given a vivid picture in the 
introduction to his ‘* Astoria.”” The Hudson’s 
Bay Company, with the characteristic inactivity of 
an ancient body protected by charter, remained 
quietly at their posts, like the earlier French 


_ traders, and purchased the furs which the Indians 
numerous and powerful, the white traders remained | 


brought to them. The North-West Company 
explored the forest, the mountain, and the lake, 
frightened the Indians by their power, destroyed 
them by supplies of spirits and of arms; and for 
a time were almost masters of the continent be- 
tween the Rocky Mountains and the Canadian 
lakes. But the fur-trade, even when best man- 
aged, has always been a decaying trade, the repro- 
duction of wild animals never equalling their con- 
sumption. Conducted as it was by traders and 
Indians, anxious only for immediate gain, who 
killed indiscriminately the male and the female, 
the full-grown and the cub, it became more de- 
structive, and yet less productive, every year. As 
their original hunting-grounds were exhausted, the 
North-West Company pushed their parties and 
their posts towards the west. About the year 
1806, they are supposed to have first crossed the 
Rocky Mountains, and to have established posts 
on the northern head-waters of the Columbia. 
About the same time they advanced north into the 
territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company, which 
at length had also found it necessary to establish 
posts in the interior. In 1812, that company for 
the first time made an attempt to exercise their 
rights of colonization. They sold a tract on the 
shores of Lake Winnipeg and of the Red River 
to Lord Selkirk, who planted there the germ of a 
considerable colony. e North-West Company, 
with the unscrupulous ferocity which a life among 
savages seems to produce among the members of 

* Reports from Committees of the House of Commons, 
reprinted in 1803. Vol. ii., p. 215. . 

t Anderson. Vol. iii., p. 237. 
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even the most civilized nations, for some years 
waged a partizan war against the Hudson’s Bay 
ts. Sometimes they merely drove away their 
inhabitants by force, or by cutting off their means 
of support ; sometimes they waylaid and destroyed 
them on their route; and at length, in the year 
1814, they organized an expedition against the Red 
River Settlement, which, after a civil war of two 
years, ended in the defeat and massacre of the 
governor, Mr. Semple, with his immediate com- 
panions, and the expulsion of the survivors. 

It was now obvious that the contest between the 
companies would produce the ruin of one or of 
both; and a successful attempt was made to con- 
solidate them. But this alone would not have 
been a remedy. The experience of a century had 
shown that the indiscriminate admission of civilized 
men as traders into the territory of the Indians, is 
destructive to the morals of the former, and not 
only to the morals but to the existence of the 
latter. It has been tried by the French, it has 
been tried by the English, and it has been tried by 
the Americans ; and in every case the natives have 
been swept away by war, disease, and famine ; 
and the whites have exhibited a frightful mixture 
of all the vices of civilized and savage life. ‘I 
have heard it related,’ says Mr. Wyeth, himself 
an American, ‘‘ among white American trappers 
as a good joke, that a trapper who had said that 
he would shoot any Indian whom he could catch 
stealing his traps, was seen one morning to kill 
one ; and on being asked if the Indian had stolen 
his traps, he answered— No; but he looked as 
if he was going to.’ An Indian was thus wan- 
tonly murdered, and white men laughed at the 
joke.’’* 

The union of the two great companies, though 
it would have cured the mischief of their compe- 
tition, would have stimulated the enterprise, and 
let loose the evil passions of hundreds, or perhaps 
thousands, of private adventurers. To prevent 
this, and also to subject to the influence of law the 
British traders who might be allowed to visit the 
Indian territory, the 1 and 2 Geo. IV. cap. 66, 
was passed. 

That Act, after reciting that the animosities and 
feuds arising from the competition of the Hudson’s 
Bay and North-West Companies had for many 
years past kept the interior of North America in 
a state of continued disturbance, enacts—that it 
shall be lawful for his majesty to give license to 
any company or persons for the exclusive privilege 
of trading with the Indians in any part of North 
America, not being part of the territories of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, or of any of his majesty’s 
provinces, or of any lands or territories belonging 
to the United States. The Act then gives civil 
jurisdiction to the courts of Upper Canada over 
every part of America, not within the existing 
British colonies, and not subject to any civil govern- 
ment of the United States. It enables his majesty 
to appoint within these limits justices of the peace, 
cand to give them civil and penal jurisdiction, not 
extending in civil suits beyond £200, or in penal 
cases to death or transportation. Cases beyond 
these limits are reserved for the courts of Upper 
‘Canada. 

In pursuance of this Act, charters had been 
‘granted to the Hudson’s Bay Company, ‘‘ for the 
exclusive trading with the Indians in all such parts 
of North America to the northward or to the west- 

* Mr. Wyeth’s Memoir. Report on Territory of Ore- 
gon. 25th Congress, 3d Session, Report 101. 





ward of the territories of the United States, as 
shall not form part of any of the British provinces, 
or of the territories of any European power.”’ 
The charter requires the company to provide for 
the execution of civil and criminal processes over 
their servants, and to frame and submit to the 
crown rules for conducting the trade, which may 
diminish or prevent the sale of spirituous liquors 
to the Indians, and promote their moral and reli- 
gious improvement. And it declares, that nothing 
contained in it shal] prevent his majesty from es- 
tablishing any colony within the territories in ques- 
tion, or from annexing them to any existing colony. 

It will be observed that the charter contains no 

clause authorizing the company to form settle- 
ments. Not only have they no power to grant 
lands, but they have no power even to hold them. 
The charter gives them as against all other British 
subjects, but only as against them, the exclusive 
right of trading with the natives, according to reg- 
ulations to be approved by the crown; and it re- 
quires them to deliver up their own servants to the 
jurisdiction of British tribunals. This is the whole 
amount of the privileges which it grants, and of 
the duties which it imposes. They cannot acquire 
for themselves the property, or for the crown the 
sovereignty, over a single acre. 

This, however, does not apply to the vast re- 
ion comprised in their original charter of 1670. 
n that region they are lords of the soil, and it is 

there, therefore, on the banks of the Red River, 
that they have formed their principal establish- 
ment. In that remote colony there are now more 
than 5000 persons—a Roman Catholic bishop, a 
cathedral, and seven or eight other religious minis- 
ters. The company sel] their land at 12s. 6d. an 
acre, and the plantations extend for fifty miles 
along the river.* From thence their posts are dot- 
ted about from the Atlantic to the Pacific. They 
are in general stockades, with little wooden bas- 
tions at the corners, capable of holding a travelling 
party of thirty or forty persons, but seldom ten- 
anted by more than four or five permanent inhab- 
itants. The largest is Vancouver on the Colum- 
bia, about ninety miles from its mouth, and acces- 
sible by vessels of not more than fourteen feet 
draught. It consists of a stockade enclosing four 
acres, a Village of sixty houses, stores, mills, 
workshops, a farm of 3600 acres, and a considera- 
ble quantity of cattle for the supply of the compa- 
ny’s posts. Another is Fort-Nasqually on the 
sea-coast, within the Straits of Fuca. The pur- 
poses for which this post has been established 
require some explanation. The supply of the 
Russian settlements with provisions, and the Sand- 
wich Islands with timber, has turned out a profit- 
able trade ; and it is supposed that.the ships which 
earry supplies to Vancouver might, on their return, 
fill their stowage, which is more than is required 
for furs, with wool, hides, and tallow for the Eng- 
lish market. But as such a use of the company’s 
capital, not being within its charter, would be 
illegal, a sub-company has been formed, called the 
Puget’s Sound Cheapeny: consisting of members 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company ; and governed by 
its officers, but employing capital of their own.t 
Their principal farm is at Fort-Nasqually, and the 
have a considerable one on Vancouver's Island, 
and others between the Straits of Fuca and the 
Columbia. 

To the south of the Columbia, principally on the 

* Sim ’s Travels, chap. vii. 
t Wilkes, Vol. iv., p- 307. ‘ 
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banks of the Willamet, some agricultural estab- 
lishments have been formed by Americans. ‘The 
nucleus is generally a missionary, who proposes 
to convert the Indians by civilization, and for this 
urpose begins by using them as agricultural 
aborers. He is followed by men either misled by 
the misrepresentations of the climate and soil of 
Oregon, which, for A are purposes, have been 
spread through the United States; or so unpro- 
vided with capital, as to think it worth while to 
undergo the dangers and toils of the journey, in 
order to obtain land for nothing. ‘The principal is 
Oregon, which is thus described in the most recent 
information which has reached us :—*‘‘ This place, 
Oregon city, is situated at the head of the naviga- 
tion at the foot of Willamet Falls, one of the 
greatest water powers in the world. It contains 
twelve dwelling-houses, three stores, one black- 
smith’s shop, two saw-mills, aud a grist mill.’’* 
The American establishments are not supposed to 
have yet succeeded as sources of net profit, though 
they have affurded to the inhabitants the means of 
existence. Captain Wilkes states, that in 1842 
and 1843 prices were merely nominal, and the 
settlers’ horses were fed with their finest wheats.t+ 

It is, we repeat, as a hunting-ground that 
Oregon is valuable ; and, as applicable to this pur- 
pose, the merits of the northern and southern 
portions are reversed. The districts to the north 
of the Straits of Fuca, which are generally unfit 
for agriculture and pasturage, still contince to 
afford a considerable supply of furred animals. 
Those to the south, which contain some spots fit 
for settlement, have been almost exhausted as 
hunting-grounds. 

In a letter from Mr. Pelly, the governor, to 
Lord Glenelg, previous to the grant of the charter 
of 1838, he states, that nearly their whole profits 
are drawn from their own proper territory ; their 
other trade showing in some years a trifling loss, 
and in others a small gain.— Mr. Wyeth, who 
had been himself a fur-trader, believes that trade 
to be less profitable than any other in which as 
much danger of life and property is incurred ; and 
he adds, that he has good evidence that in 1833, 
the profits of the western department of the com- 
pany, which includes Oregon, did not exceed 
10,000 dollars, or less than £2500.4 This con- 
firms Mr. Pelly. 

The fur-trade, as we have already said, is 
naturally a decreasing trade. If it was bad in 
1837, it is not likely to be better now. And this 
fs supported by the testimony of Captain Wilkes, 
who visited Oregon in 1840. ‘‘ Many persons,’’ 
says Captain Wilkes, writing from Fort Van- 
couver, ‘imagine that large gain must result 
from the Indian trade ; but this is seldom the case 
—the Indians understand well the worth of each 
article. The company are obliged to make ad- 
vances to all their trappers, and from such a reck- 
less set there is little certainty of getting returns 
even if the trapper have it in his power. All the 
profits of the company depend on economical 
arrangements ; for the quantity of peltry in this 
section of the country, and indeed the fur-trade on 
this side of the mountains, has fallen off fifty per 
cent. in the last few years. It is indeed reported 


* See Mr. Perry’s letter, dated Oregon City, March 30, 
1843, in Simmonds’ Colonial Magazine, vol. i., p. 101. 

t Vol. iv., p. 308. 

t Hudson’s Bay Company Correspondence. House 
ot Commons’ Paper. 1842, No. 547, pp. 26, 27. 

$ Territory of Oregon Report, p. 13. 





that this business is at present hardly worth pur- 
suing.’ * 

This is confirmed by a statement, which we 
have now before us, of the company’s whole im- 
portations for 1844, and of their importations from 
the Columbia (which includes the whole Oregon 
territory) in 1845. In 1844, they imported from 
the whole of their North American territories and 
hunting-grounds 433,398 skins, of. the value of 
£173,936, 17s.; of which Oregon furnished only 
61,365 skins, valued at only £43,571. In 1845, 
their importation from Oregon has been only 57,- 
628 skins, valued at £56,749, 14s. We have 
also before us a return of the number of persons in 
their employ in North America for the year end- 
ing the Ist of June, 1844. Itis1212. There are 
many single manufacturing establishments in Eng- 
land—such as the Great Western Cotton Factory 
in Bristol, or Mr. Marshall’s in Leeds—which 
keep in activity a much larger capital, employ a 
much greater number of persons, and give a much 
larger annual produce, than can be predicated of a 
company which is the actual proprietor of territo- 
ries larger than the British Islands, and has the 
exclusive use of a region greater than the whole 
of Europe ! 

But though the company, as far at least as this 
portion of their trade is concerned, have been un- 
successful merchants, they have been wise and 
benevolent administrators. ‘In all the countries,’’ 
says Mr. Wyeth, ‘* where the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany have exclusive control, they are at peace with 
the Indians, and the Indians are at peace among 
themselves.*’ t 

** An opinion has gone abroad,’’ says Captain 
Wilkes, ‘* that at this post (Vancouver) there is a 
disregard of morality and religion. As far as my 
observations went, I feel myself obliged to state 
that everything seems to prove the contrary. I 
have reason to believe, from the discipline and the 
example of the superiors, that the whole establish- 
ment is a pattern of good order and correct deport- 
ment. This remark not only extends to this es- 
tablishment, but as far as our opportunities went, 
(and all but two of their posts were visited,) the 
same good order prevails throughout the country. 
Wherever the operations of the company extend, 
they have opened the way to future emigration, 
provided the means necessary for the success of 
emigrants, and rendered its peaceful occupation an 
easy and cheap task.’’ f 

And yet, under these favorable circumstances, 
though spirits are refused, wars are discouraged, 
and profligate intercourse is prevented, the prox- 
imity of the white men still exercises, and appa- 
rently with little diminution of intensity, its de- 
structive influence on the red men. They are 
attacked by new diseases, and their old ones seem 
to be aggravated. 

** During my stay at Vancouver,”’ says Captain 
Wilkes, ‘‘I frequently saw Casenove, the chief 
of the Klackatack tribe. He was once lord of this 
domain. His village was situated about six miles 
below Vancouver, on the north side of the river, 
and within the last fifteen years was quite popu- 
lous; he then could muster four or five hundred 
warriors ; but disease has swept off the whole 
tribe, it is said that they all died within three 
weeks. He now stands alone, his land, tribe, and 
property all departed, and he left on the bounty of 
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the company. Casenove is about fifty years of 
age, a noble and intelligent-looking Indian. 1 
could not but feel for the situation of one who, in 
the short space of a few weeks, lost not only his 

roperty and importance, but his whole tribe and 
fin red, as I saw him quietly enter the apartment, 
wrapped m his blanket, and take his seat at the 
lonely side-table. He scarce seemed to attract 
the notice of any one, but ate his meal in silence, 
and retired. He has always been a great friend 
to the whites, and during the time of his prosperi- 
ty was ever ready to search out, and bring to pun- 
ishment, all those who committed depredations on 
strangers. Casenove’s tribe is not the only one 
that has suffered in this way; many others have 
been swept off entirely, without leaving a single 
survivor.’’* 

It seems probable that jin a few years all that 
formerly gave life to the country, both the hunter 
and his prey, will become extinct ; and that their 
place will be supplied by a thin white and half- 
breed population, scattered along the few fertile 
valleys, supported by pasture instead of by the 
chase ; and gradually degenerating into the barba- 
rism, far more offensive than that of the savage, 
which degrades the baekwoodsman. 

Having given this short view of the Oregon 
country, we proceed to examine the grounds on 
which the very doubtful advantage of its sove- 
reignty is claimed. 

t will appear that the facts on each side are 
tolerably clear; the difficulty, therefore, if there 
be any, must arise from the obscurity of the law ; 
and we will begin, therefore, by a brief statement 
of what we believe to be international laws with 
respect to the acquisition of sovereignty over an 
unoccupied territory. 

Generally, it may be said, that such sovereignty 
can be acquired by five means. By Discovery, by 
Settlement, by Contiguity, by Treaty, and by Pre- 
scription. There is one requisite, however, which, 
as it is essential to every source of title, ought to 
be mentioned before we treat them separately— 
namely, that the acts by which sovereignty is ac- 
quired, must be the acts of a government, not of 
unauthorized individuals. The acquisition of sove- 
reignty is a grave act. It imposes on the acquir- 
ing state the duties of administration and protec- 
tion. It imposes on all other states the duty of 
abstaining from interference. It takes from the 
common patrimony of mankind a part which was 
previously open to the enterprise and industry of 
all nations, and appropriates it to one. It is obvi- 
ous that great inconveniences would arise if pri- 
vate persons could arbitrarily impose such duties on 
their own sovereigns and on independent states. 
No title, therefore, is given by the discoveries 
made by private adventurers. If they make set- 
tlements, such settlements form no portion of the 
territory of the state from which the unauthorized 
settlers have proceeded. If they enter into trea- 
ties, such treaties give them no right either against 
their own government or against any other. 

We now proceed to consider the different 
sources of title separately, beginning with title 
by Discovery. What amount of exploration is 
necessary to title by discovery, has not been de- 
cided. As far as we can perceive, a very little, 

rhaps the mere distant glimpse of a headland, 
a been considered sufficient. And it is ad- 
mitted that when onee a title by discovery, how- 


* Vol. iv., p. 369, 





ever imperfect, has been gained by the agents of 
one nation, it is not superseded by a subsequent 
though more accurate examination by those of 
another. The reason is obvious; for if title by 
discovery depended on the comparative accuracy 
of the examination, no such title could be safe. 
It would always be liable to be divested by a 


-new survey, which was, or professed to be, more 


elaborate. 

The title by mere discovery, however, is not a 
permanent one. It requires to be perfected by 
settlement. ‘* The title,’’ says Vattel, ‘‘ of navi- 
gators going on voyages of discovery, and fur- 
nished with a commission from their sovereign, has 
generally been respected, provided it has been 
soon after followed by a real possession. Butthe 
law of nations will not acknowledge the sove- 
reignty of a nation over countries, except those in 
which it has formed settlements, and of which it 
makes actual use.’’* 

No nations have asserted this more strongly 
than England and the United States. ‘‘ She un- 
derstood not,’’ said Elizabeth to Mendoza, the 
— ambassador, ‘‘ why her subjects or those 
of any other prince should be debarred from the 
Indies, to which she could not persuade herself 
that the Spaniards had any just title by the Bishop 
of Rome’s donation ; or because they had touched 
here and there on the coasts, built cottages, and 
given names to a river and cape, things which 
cannci entitle them to a propriety. ‘This imagi- 
nary propriety could not hinder other princes 
from transporting colonies into those parts thereof 
where the Spaniards inhabit not, forasmuch as 
prescription without possession is little worth.’’t 

‘* Prior discovery,’’ said Mr. Gallatin, in the 
American counter-statement during the negotia- 
tions of 1826, ‘‘ gives a right to occupy, provided 
that oceupancy take place within a reasonable 
time, and is followed by permanent settlements 
and by the cultivation of the soil.’’t 

The same rules of convenience which decide 
that a title by discovery may be lost unless per- 
fected b: settlement, decide that a title by settle- 
ment m:.y be lost if that settlement be abandoned. 
Otherwise one nation, without herself using a 
territory, would exclude all others by settling, 
and afterwards quitting it. 

We now come to the third source of titlh— 
Contiguity. It may be divided into a perfect and 
an imperfect right. 

A perfect right by contiguity, is the right 
which a nation enjoys to exclude all others froma 
territory, the command of which, though it be 
not actually within her occupation, is essential to 
the convenience or to the security of her real pos- 
sessions. If no such right were recognized—if, 
when one nation has made a settlement, every 
other had a right to form one in its immediate vi- 
cinity—it is obvious that no continuous colonial 
establishments could be created. But the extent 
of this right has never been decided. One of the 
latest instances of its exercise, is the refusal by 
England to allow any other nation to colonize the 
Chatham Islands. e diseovered those islands 
in 1774; but as we have never attempted to oc- 
eupy them, our right by discovery has, according 
to our own doctrine, long sinee expired. But we 
maintain that their occupation by any other na- 


* Book L., cap. xviii. 
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tion would be dangerous, or at least injurious, to 
our settlements in New Zealand, though at the 
distance of many hundred miles. And on that 
ground we maintain the right, though not occu- 
pying them ourselves, to prevent their occupation 
by others. 

The other, the imperfect title by contiguity, is 
a mere preferable right to acquire by settlement a 
complete title to lands not actually settled, and 
not essential either to the safety or to the con- 
venience of existing settlements, but geographi- 
eally connected with them. ‘This title is even 
less defined than the former—still it must exist ; 
for, if it do not exist, the title by discovery can 
give a right merely to the line of coast actually 
seen by the navigator. This was the title set up 
by Spain—but, to the extent to which she as- 
serted it, denied by England—to the whole west- 
ern coast of America. This is the ground of our 
claim to the unoccupied portion of New Holland. 
Phat claim does not rest on discovery, or on set- 
tlement, or on treaty, or on prescription. It must 
then depend on contiguity. But it cannot be said 
that our existing settlements would be injured by 
the formation of others at one thousand miles dis- 
tance. ‘The contiguity, therefore, on which our 
claim rests, is mere geographical connexion ; and 
we apprehend, therefore, that it is a mere prefer- 
able right—that it gives us merely a right of first 
choice—a right, for instance, to require that no na- 
tion shall colonize the coast of New Holland 
without announcing to us her intention, and as- 





certaining that her projects are not a bona fide in- 
terference with any of ours. But by analogy to| 
the imperfect title by discovery, the imperfect | 
title by contiguity gives no permanent exclusive 
claim. Any nation has a right to say to us— 
Either colonize yourselves, or let us do it. But 
do not exclude others from territory which you do 
not use yourselves, and which we can use without 
injuring you. 

A title by Treaty is of course a perfect title 
from the beginning as between the parties to the 
treaty; but, as respects all others, it is mere evi- 
dence of claim. ‘Thus the treaty by which Rus- 
sia has acknowledged that the British northern 
boundary begins at latitude 54° 40’, is not binding 
on the United States. The treaty by which the 
United States and Spain have fixed the 42d par- | 
allel as the northern boundary of Mexico, is not 
binding on England. It is to be observed also, 
that as between civilized nations, no title derived 
by treaty from a barbarous people is avknowl- 
edged. Savage tribes are held to have a mere 
right of occupancy, to last only until the land is 
required by civilized men ; and incapable of trans- 
fer, except to the government which, by some of 
the means recognized by international law, has 
acquired the real sovereignty over what the sav- 
age erroneously supposes to be his own territory. 
It is generally thought advisable to , **rough 
the forms of a purchase and a cession; but it is 
universally admitted that the title of a civilized 
nation as against other civilized nations, is not 
strengthened by these forms, or weakened by 
their absence. 

Prescription, the last of the five sources of 
title, is seldom found alone. The only case in 
which it can exist by itself, is one in which the 
test of the world has for a long series of years 
allowed a single nation to exclude all others from 
a territury to which she has no perfect title by 





occupation, contiguity, or treaty. Of such aclaim 
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the United States endeavored to lay the founda- 
tion, by President Munroe’s declaration of the 
2d December, 1823—that the American continent 
was no longer to be considered as a subject of 
colonization by any European power. Had Eu- 
rope acquiesced in this declaration, instead of 
protesting against it, it would in time have given 
to the United States a prescriptive right to act 
upon it. So if England were now to make a 
similar declaration respecting New Holland, and 
it were followed by no opposition of remonstrance, 
England would in time acquire a prescriptive 
right to enforce it. 

Having explained, as fully as our limits, and the 
incompleteness of the authorities, will allow, the 
Law of Nations on this obscure subject, we pro- 
ceed to examine what countenance that Jaw gives 
to the claims of England and of the United States 
on Oregon. We will begin with the title by Dis- 
covery. 

It has been supposed that Drake may have 
caught a glimpse of the coast in latitude 48° in 
the year 1580. He certainly saw it up to latitude 
43°. Of the two accounts of his voyage, one car- 
ries him up to latitude 48°—the other stops him 
at 43°. Butas England never attempted to make 
any use of this supposed a she has very 
properly avoided insisting on it. For nearly two 
centuries the north-western coast remained un- 
visited ; but, in 1774 and 1775, Bucareli, the 
viceroy of Mexico, who appears to have been a 
man of vigor unusual in a Spaniard, sent two ex- 
peditions to explore it. We copy from Hum- 
boldt, who had access to manuscript documents, 
the following statement of their proceedings ;— 

** Perez and his pilot, Estevan Martinez, left 
the port of San Blas on the 24th January, 1774. 
On the 9th of August they anchored, the first of 
all European navigators, in Nootka Road, which 
they called the port of San Lorenzo, and which 
the illustrious Cook, four years afterwards, called 
King George's Sound. In the following year a 
second expedition set out from San Blas, under 
the command of Heceta, Ayala, and Quadra. 
Heceta discovered the mouth of the Rio Colum- 
bia, called it the Entrada de Heceta, the Pic of 
San Jacinto, (Mount Edgecumbe,) near Norfolk 
Bay, and the fine port of Bucareli. I possess two 
very curious smal] maps, engraved in 1788 in the 
city of Mexico, which give the bearings of the 
coast from the 27° to the 58° of latitude, as th 
were discovered in the expedition of Quadra.’’* 

Mr. Greenhow states, that in the charts pub- 
lished in Mexico after Heceta’s return, the Co- 
lumbia is named the Rio de San Roque. In 1778 
Captain Cook, on his last voyage, partially ex- 
amined the coast from the 44th parallel to the 
59th, and accurately from thence to within the 
arctic circle. When his ships were returning 
after his death, they visited Canton, and sold very 
advantageously some furs which they had col- 
lected from the savages. This traffic produced 
important results. A mine of wealth was sup- 
posed to have been discovered in the fur-trade 
between the north-west of America and China, 
and the English and Americans prepared to work 
it; but as the South Sea Company had then ex- 
clusive privileges in the Southern Pacific, and the 
East India Company in China, the English ad- 
venturers generally sailed under foreign flags. 


* Humboldt’s New Spain. Black’s translation. Vol. 
ii., pp. 316 to 318 
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The most remarkable of these traders were Cap- 
tain Gray, the commander of the American mer- 
chant vessel the Columbia, and Lieutenant Meares, 
a British officer who acted as the virtual com- 
mander of a mercantile expedition using the Por- 
tuguese flag. 

Meares left Macao for Nootka Sound in the be- 
ginning of 1788—erected a hut and a kind of 
building-yard there, built a vessel, and traded along 
the coast. He searched for the river St. Roque, 
and actually entered its mouth; but mistaking, as 
all previous navigators except Heceta had done, 
its bar for a continuous coast, he inferred that no 
such river existed. He therefore named the 
northern headland Cape Disappointment, a name 
which it still bears. 

In 1787, and the five following years, Captain 
Gray passed and repassed along the coast, gene- 
rally wintering in Nootka Sound. On the 11th 
of June, 1792, being in search of a harbor to do 
some repairs, he ran into the Entrada de Heceta— 
saw an opening in the bar, crossed it, and found 
himself in the river St. Roque. He sailed up for 
fifteen miles, took in water, and completed his 
repairs; and then with much difficulty got back 
over the bar into the Pacific. He changed the 
name of this river from that of St. Roque to that 
which it still bears, the Columbia. 

In 1791, Captain Vancouver was dispatched by 
the British government to the north-western coast, 
partly for purposes which we shall mention here- 
after, and partly for discovery. He reached that 
coast at about latitude 40°, and from thence, up to 
the northern shores of the Pacific, made a survey 
far more accurate than any that had previously 





been effected. But, as usual, he mistook the bar 
of the Columbia for a continuous coast, and was | 
undeceived only by meeting Captain Gray. Still, 
he supposed that it must be impassable, as in) 
truth it generally is, by vessels of burden. Instead, | 
therefore, of exploring it with his own ship, the! 
Discovery, he dispatched Lieutenant Broughton in 
asmaller vessel, the Chatham. Broughton crossed | 
the bar; but. finding the channel intricate and | 
dangerous, left his ship, and rowed up in his cut- 
ter about one hundred miles—that is, nearly to 
the point at which the rapids render further pro- 
gress, under ordinary circumstances, impossi- 
ble. 

The progress of overland discovery was much 
slower. The first who penetrated the Rocky 
Mountains was Sir Alexander Mackenzie, then in) 
the service of the North-West Company. In the| 
year 1793 he crossed them in about latitude 54°—| 
discovered Fraser’s River, descended it for about) 
two hundred and fifty miles, then struck off in a 
westerly direction, and reached the Pacific in lati- 
tude 52°20. In August, 1805, Lewis and Clarke, 
dispatched for that purpose by the government of 
the United States, reached the Rocky Mountains 
in about latitude 44°—crossed them, discovered the 
southern head-waters of the Columbia, floated 
down its stream for about six hundred miles, and 
on the 15th of November reached its mouth. 
Here they built some huts—remained in them dur- 
ing the winter, and in 1806 returned to the United 
States, exploring in their course many of the tribu- 
taries of the Columbia. This is the only occasion 
on which the Rocky Mountains have been crossed 
by persons acting in a public capacity. 

In 1806, Mr. Fraser, also under the orders of 
the North-West Company, crossed the Rocky 
Mountains, and established a trading post on Fra- 
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ser’s River, about latitude 54°; and in 1811, Mr 
Thompson, also an agent of that Company, dis- 
covered the northern head-waters of the Columbia 
about latitude 52°, and erected some huts on its 
banks. ‘This is the whole amount of the title by 
discovery. 

On these grounds, that title has been claimed by 


‘the United States, by England, and by Spain. 


The claim to that title, on the part of the United 
States, depends on the discoveries by Gray, and 
by Lewis and Clarke. They have chiefly rested 
on that by Gray; and, in virtue of it, claim the 
sovereignty over all the countries drained by the 
Columbia—that is, the whole territory from about 
latitude 42° to 52°—it being, according to the doc- 
trine of the American statesmen who conducted 
the negotiations of 1824 and 1826, an established 
international law, that a nation which discovers 
the mouth of a river entitles itself to all the terri- 
tory drained by that river. That is to say, that if 
Europe had been the unoccupied, and America 
the discovering country, the discovery of the 
mouth of the Danube would have given to the dis- 
coverers the sovereignty of Wurtemberg and 
Baden. It is scarcely necessary to tell European 
readers, or even American /awyers, that no such 
absurd rule exists. When Mr. Rush, and after- 
wards Mr. Gallatin, the American negotiators. 
were asked for their authorities, they merely re- 
ferred to the grants made by European sovereigns 
of the territories watered by certain rivers—words 
of description, convenient enough for the demarea- 
tion of unknown lands ; but no more establishing 
the law in question, than grant after grant, 
describing its subject as bounded by a range of 
mountains, would prove it to be a rule of inter- 
national law, that the nation which first sees a 
mountain range is entitled to all the lands which 
that range intersects. Another fatal objection to 
any claim founded on Gray’s discovery is the 
really recognized international law, that the dis- 
coveries made pg! ee individuals give no title 
to their nation. hey prevent, indeed, any other 
nation from acquiring a title by discovery, but 
confer none themselves. 

A third objection is, that Gray was not the dis- 
coverer of the Columbia. It was first seen by 
Heceta, named by him the San Roque, and by 
that name laid down in maps. If Gray, by enter- 
ing it, and sailing up for fifteen miles, superseded 
Heceta, Broughton again superseded Gray by 
exploring it for more than eighty miles further. 
If it were true that prior imperfect discoveries are 
superseded by subsequent and more accurate ones, 
the title by discovery to the whole coast of Oregon 
belongs to Vancouver; for he was the first who 
accurately examined it. Lewis and Clarke were, 
indeed, public officers ; but their discovery of the 
southern sources of the Columbia, could give no 
title to the territory watered by a river of which 
the lower portion was already well known, and 
the northern sources were discovered by others. 

The English claim by discovery is equally un- 
founded. Her overland discoverers were not 
public officers ; and of her maritime discoverers, it 
is doubtful whether Drake ever ascended beyond 
the 43d parallel; and Cook and Vancouver did 
not see the coast until it had been surveyed and 
mapped by Heceta. ‘There remains the title of 
Spain; and, as far as mere discovery goes, it is 
eceta pos- 
sessed every requisite. They were exploring 
expeditions made by government ships, and for 
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government purposes, and they were sufficiently 
minute to enable the coast to be mapped. 

But we have already seen, that settlement is es- 
sential to the completion of a title by discovery, 
and is in itself an independent source of title. 

We proceed, therefore, to enquire what title has 
been acquired to Oregon by Settlement. The first 
white men who appear to have shown an intention 
to fix themselves in any part of that country were 
Meares and his companions in 1788. Their con- 
tinued residence at Nootka Sound raised the 
jealousy of the viceroy of Mexico. He dispatched 
Martinez with three armed vessels to dispossess the 
intruders. Martinez arrived on the 6th May, 1789, 
at Nootka Sound—erected a fort there, and soon 
after seized Meares’ vessels, and sent some of his 
men towards Europe in Captain Gray’s ship, the 
Columbia, and the rest to San Blas as prisoners. 

The result was remarkable; each nation de- 
manded satisfaction—Spain for Meares’ intrusion 
into what she considered her territories ; England 
for the mode in which Spain had taken the law 
against him into her own hands. Each armed, 
but after a waste of about three millions on our 
part, and one million on that of Spain, and proba- 
bly a much greater loss occasioned to commerce 
by six months of uncertainty, the two governments 
came to their senses. The past was remedied by 
an indemnity given by Spain to Meares, and the 
future provided for by the convention of the 
Escurial ; or, as it is generally called, the Nootka 
Sound Convention, of the 28th October, 1790. 

By Article first of that treaty, the buildings and 
tracts of land on the north-west coast of America, 
of which British subjects had been dispossessed, 
were to be restored. 

Article third stipulates, that the respective sub- 
jects of England and Spain shall not be disturbed 
in navigating or fishing in the Pacific or in the 
South Seas, or in landing on the coast of those 
seas in places not already occupied, for the pur- 
pose of commerce with the natives, or of making 
settlement there. 

By Article fourth, British subjects are not to 
navigate or fish within ten sea-leagues from any 
part of the coast already occupied by Spain. 

By Article fifth, in all places on the north- 
western coast to the north of the parts of that coast 
already occupied by Spain—that is, to the north 
of San Francisco, in latitude 38°—wherever the 
subjects of either nation shall hereafter make set- 
tlements, the subjects of the other are to have free 
access. 

Captain Vancouver was dispatched by the 
British government to receive the surrender of the 
tracts of land mentioned in the first article. On 
his arrival at Nootka Sound, however, no such 
tracts of land were identified. A hut was offered, 
which he refused. He left Nootka Sound in the 
possession of the Spaniards; and there is con- 
siderable doubt whether any lands were ever 
restored to Meares, or whether there were any to 
restore. All that we know is, that in 1795 all 
perees, Spaniards and English, had abandoned 

ootka Sound, and it has not been redccupied. 

During his voyage, Vancouver, we trust with- 
out instructions, was guilty of an assumption of 
sovereignty more ridiculous than even the average 
absurdity of such transactions. 

He first took possession in the name of England 
of all the country from latitude 39° 20’ to the 
Straits of Fuca, and afterwards from the Straits 
of Fuca to the 59th parallel. That is to say, the 
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treaty, to superintend the execution of which he 
was dispatched, having stipulated that the whole 
coast should be open to settlement by England and 


by Spain, he took exclusive ion of nearly 
the whole of it on the part of En land. 

We are glad to think that no British negotiator 
has relied on this assertion of claim. Indeed, the 
northern part of the territory comprised in it is now 
under the undisputed sovereignty of Russia, and 
the southern under that of Mexico. 

The next important attempt at settlement was 
made by Mr. Astor,an American. He dispatched 
an expedition by sea and by land, which met near 
the mouth of the Columbia, and in 181] erected 
on its south bank a little fort which he named 
Astoria, intended to be the centre of an extensive 
trade between America and China. Nearly the 
same events followed as had occurred at Nootka 
Sound. In the course of the war between Eng- 
land and America, which broke out in the next 

ear, Astoria was taken by a British force, the 
British standard hoisted, and the name changed to 
Fort George. This ts the only case in which any 
part of the Oregon territory has been occupied by 
any person under the authority of the British 
government. The treaty of Ghent, which termi- 
nated that war, provided for the restoration of all 
possessions taken by either party from the other 
during the war. In obedience to this stipulation, 
Fort George was, on the 6th of October, 1818, re- 
stored to an agent appointed by the American 
government. ‘The British flag was struck, and 
the American hoisted. This, again, is the only 
case in which any person authorized ‘*: the govern- 
ment of the United States has occupied any Fl of 
Oregon. But that occupation was as brief as the 
occupation of Nootka Sound. Astoria has been 
abandoned as a settlement, and is now reduced to 
a mere log-house, in which a clerk of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company resides, for the purpose of 
communication between Vancouver and the mouth 
of the Columbia. 

It follows from this statement, that up to the 
year 1818, no civilized nation had acquired the 
sovereignty over any part of Oregon.’ Spain was 
entitled by discovery, but did not perfect that title 
by permanent settlement ; and the settlements, if 
mere trading posts can be called settlements, 
made by English or American subjects, were un- 
authorized by their respective governments. 

The resumption of Nootka Sound by England, 
and of Astoria by America, were indeed official 
executive acts ; but each of these posts has been 
abandoned. 

Since that time, however, some pastoral and 
agricultural establishments have, as we have seen, 
been formed. 

But on two distinct grounds these settlements 
give no title to the sovereignty of the soil. First, 
because they have been merely the unauthorized 
acts of individuals. With respect to the British 
settlements, this is obvious from the statement we 
have already given of the words of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s charter. And with respect to the 
American settlements, the United States have not 
done a single act authorizing their people to ac- 
quire lands beyond the Rocky Mountains. Those 
who have done so are mere squatters, like the 
squatters in Texas. And secondly, because the 
convention of 1818, to which we shall immediately 
proceed, and which has never ceased to operate, 
stipulates, that during its continuance the country 
westward of the Rocky Mountains shall be open 
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to the subjects of both powers ; “ it being under- 
stood,’’ continues the treaty, “‘ that this agree- 
ment is not to be construed to the prejudice of any 
claim of either party to any part of the country.” 
It is obvious that the right of sovereignty being 
expressly left in abeyance, no act done by either 
party, during the continuance of the treaty, can 
affect the right of the other. 

We now proceed to consider the Treaties affect- 
ing Oregon. We have already stated the material 
parts of the Nootka Sound convention. Between 
the conclusien of that convention in 1790, and the 
restoration of Astoria in 1818, important events 
had occurred in the countries bordering on Ore- 
gon. Russia had created a fur company, author- 
ized to settle and bring under the Suse sove- 
reignty any portion of America unoccupied by a 
civilized power. The company scattered their 
posts through the Aleutian Islands, and along the 
north coast of the Pacific—fixed their head-quarters 
at Sitea, near the fifty-sixth parallel, claimed all 
that coast as Russian territory, and were preparing 
to advance towards the south. The United States, 
by the purchase of Louisiana, extended their west- 
ern frontier to the Rocky Mountains. Oregon, 
therefore, became contiguous to four great em- 
pires. To Russia on the north, to England and 
America on the west, and to Spain on the 
south. 

Several questions were open between England 
and the United States in 1818. One was that of 
fisheries. The treaty of 1783 had given, or rather 
continued, to the people of the United States a 
general liberty to fish on the coasts of British 
America. America claimed the benefit of this 
stipulation as a permanent arrangement ; or, to 
use the odd expression of jurists, a transitory con- 
vention. England maintained that it had ceased 
by the war of 1812. A question also existed as 
to the northern boundary line of the United States. 
These points were settled by the convention of the 
20th October, 1818. The liberty of fishing was 
confined within certain limits; the forty-ninth 
parallel was. declared to divide the British and 
American territories, from the Lake of the Woods 
to the Rocky Mountains. The Amerian negoti- 
ators, Rush and Gallatin, proposed to continue 
that parallel as the boundary line down to the 
Pacific. This was refused by the British com- 
missioners, Robinson and Goulburn, and the 
Columbia suggested in its place. . The very undue 
importance attached at that time to the Columbia, 
probably was the circumstance which prevented 
an agreement. As the best expedient, the prece- 
dent of the Nootka Sound convention was fol- 
lowed ; and, as we have already stated, the use 
of the country was declared to be open to both 
parties for ten years—the sovereignty remaining 
in abeyance. bn the 22d of February, 1819, 
Spain and the United States, by the Florida 
treaty, recognized the forty-second parallel as their 
mutual boundary, from the source of the Arkan- 
sas, on the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains, 
down to the Pacific; and Spain ceded to the 
United States all her claims to any territories north 
of that line. Spain, however, having lost by non- 
user the rights which she had acquired by dis- 
covery, had no claims to cede, except such as she 
was entitled to either by mere contiguity, or, as 
against England, by the Nootka Sound conven- 
tion. In 1824 and 1825, the claims of Russia 
were satisfied by a treaty with the United States, 
which stipulates that the Russians shall confine 
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their settlements to the north of latitude 54° 40’; 
and by a treaty with England, by which a line 
beginning at 54° 40', is fixed as the boundary be- 
tween the Russian and British dominions. 

These treaties, of course, affected only the four 
nations who were parties to them. As to those 
nations, the effect was to exclude Russia and 
Spain, and to prevent England and America from 
acquiring any title by settlement as against one 
another. To the rest of the world gon re- 
mains open ; and, unfit as it is by situation, soil, 
and climate, for profitable settlement, it is probable 
that it will long continue open. 

Of the five sources of title, we have now gone 
through three—discovery, settlement, and treaty ; 
and we have shown that under no one of them has 
a title to any portion of Oregon been acquired by 
any civilized nation. There remain two others, 
prescription and contiguity. Prescription obvi- 
ously does not apply to a country which was not 
discovered till the end of the last century. There 
remains, therefore, only contiguity ; and this claim 
is confined to England and the United States— 
Spain and Russia, the other contiguous states, 
having taken their shares and retired. But neither 
England nor America can claim a perfect title by 
contiguity. Neither of them has a settlement 
within 2000 miles of the Rocky Mountains. 
Neither of them can maintain that the occupation 
of the country to the west of those mountains is 
necessary to the security, or would even add to 
the convenience, of her territories to the east of 
them ;—accessible as they are only by a land 
journey of between three and four thousand miles, 
or a voyage of eight months. But an imperfect 
title by contiguity—a title depending merely on 
geographical connection—each certainly has to the 
portion of the country which adjoins its own fron- 
tier ; that is to say, England to the portion north 
of the forty-ninth parallel, and America to that 
south. This is, without doubt, the weakest of all 
titles ; so weak, that when expressed in words it 
seems almost to disappear ; for what can be less 
substantial than a claim to territory which is not 
yours, merely because it is bounded by that which 
is? Still, it must be admitted to be a source of 
title, however slight, where there is no other. 
And this is a case in point. 

The arrangements for joint occupation made by 
England, first with Spain, and afterwards with the 
United States, were plausible expedients for the 
suspension of immediate disputes, but could not 
have been practically acted on. Under such an 
arrangement, the sovereignty being in abeyance, 
there is no /ex loci unless it be the law of the 
aborigines. The Hudson Bay Company and the 
Canadian courts have, under an act of the British 
Parliament, power over British subjects, but over 
British subjects only. If an American murder an 
Englishman under the lines of Fort Vancouver, 
he cannot be legally punished. The British law 
cannot touch an American; the American law 
cannot take cognizance of a crime committed 
against a foreigner beyond the sovereignty of the 
States. The only resource seems to be to hand 
him over to Casenove, to be disposed of according 
to Klackatack law. Joint settlement of the coun- 
try by two independent nations, without common 
tribunals or a common superior, would be obvi- 
ously impossible. Indeed, joint occupation is im- 
possible even for mere hunting and trading pur- 
poses. We have seen that in the Indian fur-trade 
the competition of white men, even though he- 
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longing to the same nation and governed by the 
same laws, is destructive to the Indians, to the 
furred animals, and to the success of both parties. 
The Hudson Bay Company have acted, and con- 
tinue to act, on this principle. They hold no trade 
to be worth having which is shared. British rivals 
they exclude by law; Russian and Amerigan by 
reckless competition. Nothing can be kinder than 
their conduct to their competitors as men. They 
protect them, they clothe them, they feed them ; 
but as traders they crush them. If an American 
post is established, a Hudson’s Bay post instantly 
rises in its neighborhood. If an American vessel 
trades along the coast, a company’s ship follows 
in her wake. If an American offers goods for 
barter, the company, whatever be the loss, under- 
sells him. ‘* We have compelled,” says Mr. 
Pelly, in 1838, ‘‘ the American adventurers one 
by one to withdraw from the contest, and are 
now pressing the Russian Fur Company so 
closely, that we hope, at no very distant period, 
to confine them to the trade of their own proper 
territory.’’* 
The great error of all parties has been the im- 
er attached to Oregon. But, assuming it to 
e of any value, the Americans cannot be expected 
to rest satisfied with an arrangement which, pro- 
fessing to give them equal rights, practically ex- 
cludes them. We have seen that in 1818 they 
proposed a partition. They again proposed one 
in 1824; but as the terms offered by each party 
were a mere repetition of those of 1818—namely, 
on the part of England the Columbia as a bound- 
ary, and on the part of America the 49th parallel 
—the second negotiation was as fruitless as the 
first had been. Another attempt was made in 
1826. The American minister, Mr. Gallatin, now 
offered a slight modification. He proposed that 
the forty-ninth parallel should be adopted merely 
as a basis, subject to deviation according to the 
accidents of the country; and further, that if that 
line should cross any navigable tributaries of the 
Columbia, the navigation of such tributaries, and 
also of the Columbia, should be open to British sub- 
jects. The British negotiators, Messrs. Huskisson 
and Addington, adhering to the Columbia as the gen- 
eral boundary, offered to America a detached penin- 
sula, bounded on the south by a line to be drawn 
from Hood's inlet to Bulfinch harbor, giving ex- 
cellent harbors and the southern coast of the 
Straits of Fuca; and further, that a strip along 
the north bank of the Columbia should be neutral, 
and unoccupied by either nation. Neither proposal 
was accepted, and the result was an indefinite pro- 
longation of the convention of 1818, terminable at 
the option of either party on twelve months’ notice. 
As this was the last negotiation of which the 
papers are printed, it may be worth while to show 
the position taken by each party. It is contained 
in the British statement annexed to the protocol 
of the sixth conference; and in the American 
counter-statement annexed to the protocol of the 
seventh conference. ft 
The British negotiators disclaimed all right to 
exclusive sovereignty over any part of Oregon. 
But they maintained that no other power had ac- 
quired such a right ; and therefore that the whole 
country must be open to settlement by any nation, 
and, among the rest, by Great Britain. They then 


* Letter to Lord Glenelg, House of Commons Paper, 
1842. No. 547. 

+ 20th Congress—ist Session—Document, No. 199, 
np. 50—60. 
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refuted by arguments which we need not repro- 
duce, (for we have already stated their substance,) 
the exclusive pretensions of America. And they 
concluded by declaring the determination of Great 
Britain to maintain her qualified rights under the 
Nootka Sound convention, until a fair partition 
shall have been effected. 

The only parts of Mr. Gallatin’s answer which 
we need notice are as follow:—He maintained 
that the Columbia was first discovered by the 
United States—that this discovery was followed by 
an actual settlement made by Mr. Astor within a 
reasonable time—and that this discovery and set- 
tlement give a right to the whole country drained 
by the Columbia, and by its tributary streams ;— 
that is, to the whole territory between the 52d and 
42d parallels. He contended that the Nootka 
Sound convention was purely commercial—that 
the settlements which it authorized were trading 
posts, not colonies, since colonies imply exclusive 
sovereignty—and that it terminated by the war of 
1796. He affirmed that America, having pur- 
chased for a valuable consideration the rights of 
Spain, had acquired a double title, and therefore 
was entitled to a double share ; whereas the Brit- 
ish proposal offered her only one third. He con- 
tended that title by contiguity must have reference 
to the magnitude and population of the settlement 
in respect of which it is claimed, and the facilities 
and probabilities of actual occupation; and he 
urged that, on comparing the comparative popula- 
tion and rate of increase of the United States and 
of British America, it must be evident that it is 
from the United States, not from Canada, that the 
future population of Oregon will proceed. 

It is strange that a man of Mr. Gallatin’s ability 
should have relied on the settlement made by Mr. 
Astor. Omitting, for the present, the fatal objec- 
tion that it was a private, not a government enter- 
prise, it was a mere attempt to form a trading post. 
And in the very paper which we are considering, 
Mr. Gallatin affirms, with reason, that mere fuc- 
tories established for the purpose of traffic, and not 
followed by actual cultivation, give no title. And 
lastly, it was abandoned by its creator, and is now 
a ruinous log-house. That the erection of a 
stockade by private traders, and its retention for a 
few months, can give, thirty years afier it has been 
abandoned, the sovereignty of a country nearly 
twice as large as France, is a position which no 
statesman educated on this side of the Atlantic 
will seriously maintain. ‘The construction of the 
Nootka Sound convention is not free from doubt. 
It certainly resembles the provisions of the treaty 
of 1783 respecting the right of fishing, which, 
according to the English negotiators, was annulled 
by the war of 1812; and, according to the Amer- 
icans, was a permanent arrangement. The con- 
vention of 1827, however, seems to have made this 
discussion unimportant. By that convention, either 
party may terminate the present arrangement on 
twelve months’ notice. But as that arrangement, 
and the Nootka Sound arrangement, are substan- 
tially the same, the power to terminate the one 
necessarily implies a power to terminate the other. 

The claim founded on purchase from Spain was 
sophistical. The disputed territory—the territory 
to which the Nootka Sound convention applied— 
began in latitude 38°. By the Florida treaty, 
America ceded to Spain the part of it which lies 
between that parallel and 42°. But as the ceded 
portion belonged just as much to England as it did 
to America, to found on this cession a title against 
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England was a,together childish. But we admit 
that there is a foundation for the premise, that title 
by contiguity is affected by the importance of the 
settlement in respect of which it is claimed. And 
we firmly believe in Mr, Gallatin’s prophecy, that 
‘ under whatever nominal sovereignty oer may 
be placed, whatever its ultimate destinies may be, 
it will be almost exclusively peopled by the sur- 
plus population of the United States.’’ 

The negotiation for partition is now resumed, 
and we trust with a fair prospect of success. It is 
much that the real worthlessness of the country 
has been established. All that any prudent Eng- 
lishman or American can wish is, that the contro- 
versy should be speedily and honorably settled. 
A week’s interruption of confidence—such, for 
instance, as followed the reception of Mr. Polk’s 
inaugural speech—costs each party twenty times 
the value of the matter in dispute. 

The obvious course is to refer the whole ques- 
tion to arbitration. The decision of an arbitrator 
necessarily saves the honor of each party; and in 
the present case there is nothing else to contend 
for. We have heard that America objects to 
arbitration, and that her objection is founded on 
her conviction that the right is on her side. But 
as there are few disputes in which each party is 
not convinced that he is in the right, it follows, 
that if such a conviction were a bar to arbitration, 
that mode of adjustment could scarcely ever take 
place. Assuming the honesty and intelligence of 
the proposed arbitrator, the only valid objection to 
arbitration is the conviction, not merely that we 
are in the right, but that the opposite party knows 
that we are in the right. If we believe this, we 
believe his claim to be fraudulent and vexatious ; 
and we are justified, if the object in. itself, or as 
affecting our honor, be adequate, in refusing to 
allow the question to be discussed. England 
would not allow her title to Quebec, or America 
her title to Rhode Island, to be the subject of an 
arhitration—not merely because each nation is 
wuvinced of the validity of her own title, but be- 
cause each knows that its validity is known to the 
other. Jn the present case, America, with that 
ignorance of international law which is the glanng 
defect of American statesmen, may possibly be 
convinced that her claim to the whole of Oregon is 
valid ; but she cannot believe that England knows 
it to be valid. She cannot deny that we honestly 
believe it to be matter of controversy; and if a 
fourth negotiation should fail, she is bound by 
friendship, by prudence, and by regard to the wel- 
fare of the whole civilized world, to allow it to be 
settled by arbitration. 

Our readers have perhaps a right to ask what in 
our opinion the decision of an honest arbitrator 
would be? We think that we have supplied prem- 
ises from which it may be inferred. We have 
shown that no nation now possesses any title, per- 
fect or imperfect, by discovery, by settlement, by 
treaty, or by prescription. We have shown, too, 
that no nation possesses a perfect title by contigu- 
ity ; and we have shown that an imperfect title by 
contiguity to the portion which lies north of the 
forty-ninth parallel, is vested in England—and to 
that part which lies south of that parallel, in 
America. We think, therefore, that that parallel 
ought to be the basis of the boundary; but as, if 
prolonged indefinitely, it would cut off the south- 
ern extremity of Vancouver’s Island, with little 
advantage to America, and great injury, if we shall 
ever occupy that island, to Sabai we think that 
it should cease to be the boundary when it reaches 





the coast, and that from thence the boundary should 
be the sea. This would give to us the whole of 
Vancouver’s Island, which, if we are absurd enough 
to plant a colony in the Northern Pacific, is the 
least objectionable seat. It possesses excellent 
ports, a tolerable climate, and some cultivable soil 
—an ascertained and defensible frontier—and the 
command of the important straits, by which, to the 
east and to the south, it is separated from the 
continent. That its distance from Europe would 
render it a costly, unprofitable incumbrance, is 
true; but that objection applies with equal force 
to every part of Oregon. 





Tue Jesuits 1s France.—The Anti-Jesuit 
party in France have achieved one of those victo- 
ries that lead to nothing. The General of the 
Jesuits, in consequence of the representations 
made by the French government at Rome, has 
instructed the heads of the houses of the order 
throughout France, to break up their establish- 
ments, desist from receiving novices, and dispose 
of the lands belonging to the society with as little 
delay as possible. There will henceforth be no 
offical Jesuits in France. But to have been, or 
even to be a Jesuit, will be no offence in the eye 
of the law. Every Jesuit at present in France 
may continue to live there, and if he have a mind, 
pan proselytes to his church, disseminate the 
peculiar views attributed to the society, and in- 
trigue privately to mould the policy of the French 
ministers into conformity with those of the papal 
court. If the Jesuits are the reckless intriguers 
and conspirators that some men profess to believe, 
they will be more dangerous working in private, 
without acknowledged concert or union, than 
working publicly, as a recognized corporation. In 
the latter case, the public has a check upon them— 
they fear to compromise a well-disciplined order 
responsible for the actions of its members ; in the 
former, the individual may go more recklessly to 
work, for it will be more difficult to bring home 
his misdeeds to the society. This is true of more 
than Jesuits. Governments entertain an exagge- 
rated fear of associations, religious and political. 
Associations are perhaps more useful to govern- 
ments of resistance than to the cause they are com- 
bined to promote. ‘They show a government who 
are its opponents, and what their numbers and 
position in society. If the objects of their mem- 
bers are dangerous or verging towards illegality, 
they are in fact so many houses of call where 
government can find the culprits when any overt 
act is committed. An association is necessarily a 
herd of implicit followers with one or two leaders. 
The same leaders would be actually more power- 
ful were their followers disseminated through 
society without any visible bond of union; for an 
association excites quite as much distrust and 
antagonism in society at large as in a cabinet.— 
Spectator, July 12. 





Frienpsnip or Cuess-puayers.—None but a 
chess-player can appreciate the strong tie of bro- 
therhood which links its amateurs. When men 
spend much time together they become accustomed 
to each other, like horses used to run in the same 
coach. For a fellow chess-player a man will do 
that which he would refuse his father and mother. 
The habit of breathing the same air and looking at 
the same chess-board creates a friendship to which 
that of Damon and Pythias was mere ‘‘ How 
d’ ye do?”’ 
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CHAPTER II. 


We left our ambitious and indefatigable heroine, 
Mrs. Mark Luke, fluttering upon the verge of a 
new and brilliant existence, which was to be all 
felicity, because all was to be elegance, taste, 
style, fashion, refinement, high life, ‘‘ Shakspere, 
and the musical glasses.’’ She was now the un- 
doubted mistress of ‘‘ the beautiful Marine villa of 
Halcyon Bank, on the Ayrshire coast, lately 
erected by Malcolm Gengebre, Esq., of Berbice,”’ 
and about to celebrate the opening of this the 
second decade of her fashionable career, by what 
she was pleased to term a féte. She had, indeed, 
obtained her husband’s approval of a house-heating, 
as the old-fashioned Glasgow folk continued to 
call such solemnities ; while male guests, still in 
medio as to manners and refinement, named such 
banquets a feed; or, if persons of fervid imagi- 
nation, a glorious feed. 

It became a question of some importance among 
certain orders on "Change, who was to have the fe- 
licity of being of the number of the feeders on the 
approaching Saturday. But Mrs. Mark was upon 
her guard Glasgow-ward. In passing the first 
turnpike, on her way to her coast villa, she had 
secretly thanked her stars that she was done of the 
Trongate, in her own peculiar; and the sooner 
Mr. Luke cut the concern, and commenced coun- 
try gentleman, it was just so much the better. 
Like the long imprisoned chrysalis, she had, in 
the fulness of time, wriggled out of the husk of 
early Jow connexions ; and was, at last, about to 
expand her gold-bedropt wings to the sun of fash- 
ion, waiting only for an auspicious hour to take 
her first flight in her new state. But to the com- 
plete and satisfactory fulfilment of her soaring 
designs, there were still impediments. ‘To be con- 
sistently exclusive, it is necessary to possess a cold 
narrow heart, as well as a haughty temper, and 
the capacity of insolent manners when an object is 
to be gained by their exhibition. This does not, 
however, in the least impeach the other requisites 
of suppleness, flattery, meanness, and gross insin- 
cerity. To be rigidly exclusive, it is, above all, 
necessary to subdue the social feelings and vanities 
to the subservience of less immediate gratifications 
—to be, in short, strictly se/f-denied, as well as 
aspiring. Now, our Mrs. Mark Luke had a con- 
siderable share of cordial good-nature in her origi- 
nal composition, and no small quantity of a rather 
kindly, social vanity, which often threw her off 
her guard. Thus, by giving way to a single im- 
pulse of natural feeling, or to the desire of aston- 
ishing her old friends with her superfluities and 
superlatives, she sometimes was driven, in a single 
day, from the high ground which it had cost her 
six months to gain. This, as we have said above, 
was fatally visible at the epoch of entering 
on possession of her villa. The pride of place 
had so warmed and expanded her heart, that, in 
running about to make purchases, her kindness 
had overflowed upon every creature she met; and 


old vulgar acquaintances, of all d and con- 
ditions, had been most though y and promis- 
cuously invited to occupy the “ bed,” “ the 


French bed,” and ‘‘ the barrack-room,’’ fitted up 
to accommodate the juvenile branches of that great 
ry house, the Lennoxes, into which Mr. 
Gengebre had the honor to have intermarried. 
Had Mr. Luke been about to stand candidate 
for the Lord Provostship of Glasgow, his lady 
eould not have been more lavish and indiscrimi- 
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nating in her offers of hospitality to whomsoever 
should visit the Largs that season. This was but 
an impulse of excited vanity. The sober calcu- 
lations of Mrs. Mark Luke, once set down in her 
new neighborhood, showed a very different result. 
While hospitality supposed no compromise of gen- 
tility, or cost nothing save words, which might be 
sincere for the moment, it was all very well; but, 
in Mrs. Mark’s original circles, words still stood 
for things ; and an earnest invitation to spend a 
week might be very fairly construed, by Miss Par- 
lane or Miss Bogle, into one for at least two days. 
Among the higher orders of fashionable intelli 

ences, powers, and dominions, the conventional 
anguage of invitation, like that of compliment, 
possesses as many shades of meaning as certain 
Chinese characters, which are, however, all per- 
fectly well understood at first sight by the erudite 
and initiated—but our ancient maidens were un- 
versed in this science. 

This capital blunder, committed at the outset, 
cost Mrs. Mark Luke considerable trouble and 
maneuvring. One and another old friend dropped 
in upon her on the coast, even before her prepar- 
ations were completed—before she was ready to 
dazzle and astonish them with the wonders of her 
Great Babylon! One blunder brought its own 
excuse, if it was not made upon calculation. In 
the same parish, there was a family of decayed 
gentry, chiefly supported in their ancient dilapida- 
ted mansion of Hawgreen, by sonsin India. Mrs. 
Mark Luke had set her heart upon making their 
acquaintance. It might prove to her a diploma of 
fashion—a passport to other and greater houses :— 
perhaps to —— ; but no—her mind allowed itself no 
such flight as the provincial baronetage. She 
merely admired the exterior of the adjoining seat 
of , and craved liberty of the factor to be in 
raptures with the grounds. Now, it chanced that 
Miss Penny Parlane was acousin, not above four 
times removed, of the house of Hawgreen ; where- 
fore, &c. Q.E.D.—So Miss Penny obeyed the 
signal, and in due time moved to Haleyon Bank. 

The Hawgreen family, though undeniably gen- 
try, were found much more accessible and affable 
than the Smythes. During Miss Penny’s visit, 
the first mutual morning calls and tea-drnkings 
were happily accomplished ; so that respectab 
sexagenary maiden was, consequently, quite at 
liberty to return to the Trongate as soon as ever 
she pleased. This she did, loaded with peace-of- 
ferings, in the I of the fruits, flowers, and 
dairy produce of Haleyon Bank ;—cucumbers, 
which the ungrateful guest laughingly described 
as ‘‘ liker kale-custocs—and fusionless strawberries, 
which it cost her more trouble and expense to 
bring home, than the worth of the triple of them 
in Glasgow market.’’ Such, we fear, are but too 
often the thanks which the ungrateful inhabitants 
of luxurious cities give to their rural friends, in ex- 
change for the produce of their vineries and pine- 
ries, and mushroom beds and cucumber frames. 

Miss Betty Bogle had desperately resented her 
friend, Miss Parlane, being preferred to herself in 
priority of invitation ; but she shrewdly suspected 
the motive. Miss Penny was at this time a ¢ea in 
her debt—as shown by the mental ledger kept b 
both parties—and an invitation being sent throug 
the lass the evening following her mistress’ re- 
turn, Miss Betty vindicated her dignity by first 
declining, and then gratified her curiosity by, in a 
few hours, accepting the call. Miss Parlane had, 








indeed, softened the affair by requesting the assist- 
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ance of her friend in concocting currant jelly of the 
coast fruits, and by sending her a full share of the 
horticultural bounty of Mrs. Luke. So, precisely 
as the handle of the Ram’s-horn Kirk clock indi- 
cated five, Miss Betty placed her work-apron in 
her black silk reticule, and, trystring her /ass to 
come for her at ** preceese nine,’’ took her way to 
her appointment. 

These ladies had codperated in the currant-jelly 
manufacture for about thirty summers. Within 
the same period, they had had as many feuds; 
but matadk detested still drew them together.— 
They agreed like a Yankee mess. 

Great now was the mutual joy of the jarring in- 
separables in meeting after a separation of nearl 
ten days. Whether the one was first to unloc 
the Glasgow budget, or the other to open the 
coast despatches, became the difficulty. There 
was a compromise; and questions and answers 
were alternated with breathless haste. ‘‘ So ye 
found the Pig-wife in all her glory!’ said Miss 
Bogle, girding up her loins with her checked 
apron, and beginning to pick blackberries as if for 
dear life. ‘ And I hope ye was able, mem, to do 
the job, and get her introduced to the Hawgreen 
family’ But siller makes itself sib, now-a-days, 
a’ gaits.—As Bob Pirgivie said to me the other 
day in the Gallowgate, ‘ Call ye him Mark Luke 
—now, I call him Mark Luck, Miss Betty.’ He is 
a queer hand, Bob. But when is that wonderful 
house-heating to take place'—or it would be 
ower, it’s like, mem, before Mrs. Luke Jet you 
hame?”’ 

Miss Parlane took no notice of this spiteful ob- 
servation. She was, indeed, still quite in the dark 
as to the impending festival, but did not choose to 
confess as much. 

‘*The Hawgreen leddies have, on my intro- 
duction, condescended to countenance Mrs. Luke 
as a stranger in the place, so far as ‘ Fair good- 
e’en,’ and ‘ Fair good-day.’ It’s neither to be 
thought nor wished they can put themselves upon 
a footing of equality with Peter Peaston’s dochter.”’ 

‘I’m glad to hear there was some sma’ remit- 
tance last month from Major David—he is the 
third son, I’m thinking?’’ drawled Miss Betty, 
spitefully. ‘* I dare say it did not come before it 
was needed. ‘ Lord help the gentles!’ as the by- 
word gangs ;—‘ puir folk can beg.’———But I beg 
your pardon, Miss Penny. It does my heart good 
to see a real auld family, like your cousins, the 
Hawgreen folk, getting its head aboon water, 
now-a-days, that sae muckle o’ the scum o’ the 


og has come up.—But is it true, mem, that Mrs. 


Luke has furnished her drawing-room splender- 
new with yellow silk damas from Edinburgh ;— 
and that lovely bluff chintz, lined with blue, not up 
three year till come next October, and never was 
washed yet, and glazed, I believe——””’ 

“ Just as true as ye are picking blackberries, 
mem ; and that’s but a flea-bite to Bauby Peas- 
ton’s grandery. Is’t possible, think ye, mem, 
that Mark Luke can stand such on-goings? They 
say he sells dear—and no wonder he sells dear : 
there's aye, Miss Betty, a wherefore for a because. 
That sugar before ye, mem, cost me 8td.—strings 
and blue paper into the bargain—ready money, 
over Mark pikes counter ; and I could have 
bought as good for 8id. in twenty shops in Glas- 

w. It’s no’ on fractions Bauby Peaston’s state 
is kept up; but I do not like to go past Mark with 
my change, were it but for decent, worthy, auld 
Mrs. Lake his mother’s sake. I hope ye will call 





on her with me the morn: I promised to visit the 
auld lady on my return, and take her a share 0’ 
the cucum’ers.’’ 

These maiden friends »ften went their morning 
rounds of visitation in a leash, and did so now. 
Old Mrs. Luke was rejoiced to hear of her darling 
Mysie’s health, of the flourishing condition of the 
onion crop in her son Mark’s new garden, and that 
Hawkie gave eleven Scots pints of milk per diem. 
She therefore distributed her currant wine and 
quality cakes to her maiden guests with the most 
hospitable profusion ; blessing the ‘‘ good son,’’ 
who let her want for nothing, and the attentive 
daughter-in-law who had sent her the cucum’ers, 
which, though rather teuch for auld teeth, were, 
as she remarked, ‘grand things to them that 
liked them.”’ 

** Indeed, mem,’’ roared Miss Betty Bogle, in 
consideration of the old lady being a very little 
deaf, ‘* a bottle of her good fresh cream, or a pound 
of her new-kirned butter, would have been as ac- 
ceptable to townsfolk.’’ 

‘** But they wouldna have been so gentecl ye 
ken,”’ put in Miss Penny, in a mood between a 
laugh and a sneer. The prudent old lady made 
no reply, though she also was moved to inquire 
when Mrs. Mark was to have the house-heating, 
and once more arranged, at great length, for a 
seat in the post-chaise with the two friendly maid- 
ens and their respective bandboxes. 

Many things fall out between the cup and the 
lip: and so it was here. Nothing was now far- 
ther from the intention of Mrs. Mark Luke than 
that any one of the three should, by their old-fash- 
ioned manners and past-date gowns, disgrace her 
féte. She was now tolerably sure of at least a 
part of the Hawgreen family. Providence had 
sent a revenue cutter to that part of the coast, with 
officers, of course—though Mrs. Luke afterwards 
found that respecting these officers she had made a 
capital blunder—and also a Port-Glasgow family 
of distinction, in search, probably, of bitterer salt 
water than they found at home. And, to crown 
all, Mr. Ewins, the travelled gentleman, who had 
been bred to the church, had just obtained a living 
in that part of the country ; and had a baronet, a 
former pupil, on a visit to him, a share of whose 
society he had particular reasons for grudging to 
nobody who would accept of the compliment. 

The said baronet was rather under a cloud at 
this time. He was newly out of the Sanctuary of 
Holyrood, very gracefully bearing the opprobrium 
of having, in five years, run through his large for- 
tune on the Turf, as well as the very small for- 
tunes of his sisters. But he was not the less Sir 
Ogilvy Fletcher ; nothing could untitle him; and 
Mrs. Mark Luke was dis to be very indulgent 
to the first specimen of chivalry she had ever had 
the honor to receive under her humble roof. With 
such elevated prospects, she resolved to exclude, 
in toto, the whole horde of Mark’s vulgar relatives. 
With her own, she stood on no sort of ceremony. 
The blood of the Peastons was at this time no 
more regarded than so much Paisley red puddle, 
which had dyed some thousands of pullicat hand- 
kerchiefs. eed, had it been — to efface 
every trace of her birthplace in that very ungenteel 
town, Mrs. Mark Luke would have been highly 
gratified by the obliteration. To have been born 
in Dunbarton or Renfrew might have been tole- 
rable: they were ancient and feudal, and had 
castles a-piece. 

As the great day drew near, Mrs. Luke began 
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to intimate her fears that the weather was still but 
blae on the coast; and, by and by, she came to 
co that it would not be safe for grannie 
(her nom de caresse for her mother-in-law) to ven- 
ture from Balmanno Street till the cauld July 
winds were past. ‘* The old lady would, besides, 
very naturally, wish to meet her Saltcoats grand- 
children, the Sprots, and that would be the very 
time to have all the relations together. If Miss 
Parlane and Miss Bogle could agree with one 
bedroom between them, it would be altogether a 
nice Glasgow party of au/d friends to enjoy their 
auld cracks.’’ Thus, with a coaxing mixture of 
her vernacular speech, which our heroine always 
used when she had a point to carry, did Mrs. 
Mark Luke address her husband. 

‘*Oh, but grannie must come, mamma, to the 
dance,’’ cried little Mysie, throwing her arms 
round her father’s neck. ‘‘I’m wearying, sair, 
sair, to see grannie, and to show Jamie Wilson 
my wee bantams.”’ 

**Don’t be pert, Miss Luke! Sair, sair/!— 
where did you learn to say sair, Miss, with your 
broad Glasgow twang ?”’ 

‘« Sair is a very gude Scotch word, gudewife,”’ 
said Mark, quickly—*‘ better than your sore, I’m 
sure—which puts one in mind of wounds, and 
bruises, and putrefying sores; while sair, sair, 
bespeaks the crushed waefu’ heart in a metaphor- 
ical sense only.’’ And to this philological remark, 
probably the first and last he ever made, Mark 
added,—‘‘ It is but natural for Mysie to long to 
see her own grandmother, who was aye so kind to 
her. My mother will be fourscore next month— 
a lang age, gudewife ; and it is but short time we 
can look to have her among us. I would even 
rejoice to see my mother at the last house-heating 
I am ever like to ha’e, and the last she is ever 
likely to enjoy, as the sang says— 


Wii’ her bairns and her oes a’ around her, O.”’ 


No resource was left for our elegant Mrs. Mark 
Luke, save her cambric pocket handkerchief— 
that friend in need to ladies of extreme sensibility. 
She was quite overwhelmed by the gloomy images 
Mr. Luke had conjured up. 

‘‘Oh, mamma, dinna cry!’’ exclaimed little 
Mysie, springing from her father into her mother’s 
arms, with the trustful affection which proved that, 
whatever vanities filled a large portion of the 
mother’s breast, there was also room there for 
sweeter feelings. ‘‘ Dinna cry, mamma—grannie 
winna dee—dinna let mamma greet, papa.”’ 
There is some use in children at all ages: they are 
admirable conductors of natural sympathies—the 
best makers-up of domestic feuds. 

‘1m sure I meant not to grieve ye, gudewife,”’ 
said Mark, in the proper deprecatory tone of con- 
jugality. ‘* Manage your house-heating, and your 
housekeeping both, as best pleases ye ; only let me 
warn ye, Miss Bogle called at the shop yesterday 
to inquire when it was to be; and if she be not 
asked, I can tell ye there will be news of it in 
Glasgow !”’ 

** As she has got her blonde Jace mutch cleaned, 
and a new back breadth to her black satin gown, 
for the oceasion,”’ cried Mrs. Luke, bursting into 
a rather violent laugh, which somewhat grated on 
Mark’s feelings, so recently attuned to the melting 
mood. ‘‘ But if I defied the lash of Betty Bogle’s 
tongue, and her clishmaclaver, when I was a single, 
unprotected woman, I defy her and her likes, ten 
times more now, when the interests and prospects 
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of my child require that I should move in a sphere 
widely different from that of the clashing auld 
maids of the Trongate of Glasgow.—To be sure, 
I may, in an overly way, have asked Miss Bogle 
to look in upon us if she came to this part of the 
country ; but upon my sincerity re 

‘**That’s no’ just the fit oath for the occasien, 
gudewife,’’ said Mark, with some humor. 

** Well, well, Mr. Luke. But, I am sure, you 
know how I detest that eternal, vulgar gudewife 
of yours.’’ 

** Shall I call ye il/-wife, then ?”’ 

** To be done with this nonsense, Mr. Luke; I 
think between ourselves, Miss Parlane and Miss 
Bogle, at their time of life, and with their narrow 
means, might find better uses for their siller than 
jaunting about the country in post-chaises; starv- 
ing their women-servants at home, on three-and- 
sixpence a-week of board-wages, and the coals 
locked up.” 

To part of this statement Mark tacitly subscribed ; 
but a3 his wife, in his own hearing, had urged 
these ancient friends to visit her in her new domi- 
cile, and, above all, to assist at the house-warming, 
he could neither in heart nor conscience approve 
this cool cutting. No such thing was intended by 
Mrs. Mark as a complete cutting. She had, at 
bottom, considerable regard for her ancient friends ; 
and, at all events, it was as esséntial that they 
should witness her splendor at the proper season, 
and report accordingly, as that they should not 
dim, by their presence, the lustre of her first grand 
initiatory féte. 

‘*To make all right and easy, I had cast about 
in my own mind that the retour chaise which takes 
up the Hawgreen ladies to Glasgow next week, 
may bring back the Trongate friends and my mo- 
ther-in-law at small cost, by speaking a judicious 
word to the driver yourself, Mr. Luke ; and sparing 
the ladies’ purses.’’ 

Mr. Luke looked all acquiescence and approval, 
and admiration of his wife’s sagacity. 

** And James Wilson can sit with the post-boy,”’ 
said Mysie, not without forecast in her own small 
concerns. 

** Hold your tongue, Robina,’’ cried the mother 
—‘‘ and remember that your father’s apprentice is 
no companion for you—a great boy, too! For 
shame, miss !”’ 

Poor Mysie blushed scarlet, and hung down her 
abashed head. The boy alluded to was the son 
of that Dr. Wilson, the notice of whose lady at 
children’s balls and school exhibitions had, a few 
years before, been considered so gracious an atten- 
tion by the grateful Mrs. Mark Luke, who, upon 
such occasions, poured whole bags of sweetmeats 
upon her daughter's partner in the dance. She 
had also, in spite of his father, presented him with 
a very handsome Shetland pony, sent, for this ex- 
press purpose, to Mr. Luke, by a commercial cor- 
respondent in the Shetland Islands. These days 
were past: Dr. Wilson had died of a fever, caught 
in attending a poor patient, and had left a widow 
and a numerous family in very straitened circum- 
stances. Mr. Mark Luke was one of the trustees 
of a subscription for their relief, which his wife, to 
do her justice, promoted to the utmost of her 
power. She also made her husband receive the 
eldest lad, her former favorite, as an apprentice. 
The boy, who had early set his heart upon his 
father’s profession, gave a reluctant consent; and 
his sorrowful and subdued mother was even thank- 
ful that one of her seven children was decently, 
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though humbly, provided for—as Mark remarked, 
that he had no son of his own, and if James be- 
haved well, he should never want a friend. A 
remembered conversation, which took place shortly 
after the boy came to the shop, still rankled in the 
aspiring mind of Mrs. Mark Luke. 

At fourscore, Grannie Luke took a true grand- 
mother’s delight in arranging matches for her de- 
scendants; and, accordingly, one evening at tea, 
she sagaciously remarked, ‘*I cannot see what 
better ye could do, Mark, my man, if the mistress 
is agreeable, and if they be spared, puir things, 
than to buckle our wee Mysie and Jamie Wilson. 
But let him be out 0’ his ’prenticeship first. Ye ’ll 
ha’e him o’ your ain up-bringing, and he can carry 
on the shop when ye tire o’ it and gang to Halshie 
Bank for gude and a’. It’s no likely my good- 
dochter will fash ye with mair o’ a family now, 
after a rest of ——how auld are ye, Mysie, hinnie?”’ 
Mysie knew she was past ten, which she, accord- 
ingly, told toa day. She also knew that ten and 
seven make seventeen, and that young Mrs. Dud- 
geon, whom she had lately visited with her mamma 
on that young lady’s marriage, was just seventeen 
and five months; but this fact she did not feel 
called upon to mention. ‘It was a divert, Mark, 
my man,’’ maundered on the grandmother, “to 
see the wark the bits o’ young things had with ane 
anither, when, I am sure, our Mysie was no ower- 
gane seven summers. ‘ Wha are ye for marrying 
the day, Mysie, my doo?’ I would speer. ‘Is it 
Bailie Pirgivie?’ and she would prim up her bit 
mouth, and say, ‘ Wha but the little doctor, gran- 
niet’ ‘That’s if mamma let ye, Mysie,’ I would 
observe, just to try the bairn. ‘I’ll marry Jamie 
Wilson whether mamma let me or no’ ;’ and, troth, 
she would gar me laugh, fit to choke.’’ And the 
old lady laughed at the recollection till in danger 
of such a catastrophe. 

Mrs. Mark Luke was fired with indignation at 
such maundering. Was there ever so absurd, so 
indelicate an old womant She was quite enough 
of herself to vulgarize her grandchild’s manners 
and corrupt her accent. If the boy and girl were 
to grow up together, there was, moreover, no say- 
ing what disastrous consequences might attend 
such nonsensical gossip. Thank Heaven, she was 
leaving Glasgow! And longer to receive the 
familiar visits of her husband’s apprentice, and 
permit him to continue the playmate of her daugh- 
ter, was a thing not to be thought of. If Robina, 
or, more correctly, ‘‘ her child,’’ was not to soar 
far above sugar tubs and crates of crockery and 
china, to little purpose, indeed, had her maternal 
cares been lavished. 

Checked by her mother, as above noticed, the 
abashed girl had not another word to say ; but her 
father came, as usual, to her assistance :—‘* We 
myst have one of my Mysie’s joes. If ye will not 
have little Jamie, then | must bring ye down her 
auld jo to cheer her a bit ;—but, indeed, we must 
have the Bailie at any rate.’ 

Mrs. Mark Luke was nearly petrified by the 
horrid image called up before her. 

** Ye. cannot mean Bailie Pirgivie *”’ 

** But I do, though, just mean yorr auld friend, 
Bob Pirgivie, who was best-man at your bridal, 
mem; and made the punch at your dochter’s 
christening.—What the de’il has come ower the 
woman ?t”’ 

Mrs. Mark Luke was far past crying. After 
gulping her chagrin for a few seconds, she remark- 
ed, with dignity, ‘*‘ Then, Mr. Luke, if you intro- 
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duce,a person so totally unfit for the society which 
I expect to receive at your table to-morrow, you 
may just look out for some one else to take the 
head of it—that’s all, sir. I never—can—sanction 
such an insult to my friends as introducing im- 
proper company to them in my own house.”’ 

‘** Bob can take the head,’’ replied Mark, dog- 
gedly; ‘‘he makes a famous blowzy landlady; 
especially when he puts on a mutch and a shawl, 
before he draws the punch-bow] to him.” 

Mrs. Luke saw there was no wisdom in widen- 
ing the breach. Though not an “ interfering”’ 
husband, there was, she well knew, a point be- 
yond which, if Mark was unwisely urged, he be- 
came as stiff-necked as any Israelite. The hered- 
itary dourness of the Lukes, as husbands, was, 
indeed, notorious over all the West. 

** You know how much I was wont to enjoy 
Mr. Pirgivie’s company at a homely family din- 
ner, my dear; or in an evening, when he took a 
tumbler of toddy with you; but, believe me, Mr. 
Luke, it would put all parties sadly out of their 
way to bring him into the same dinner-party with 
young ladies—and none so much as himself. He 
would be entirely a fish out of the water.’’ 

*‘ Fient-a-fears! Bob can aye swim where 
there ’s a full punch-bowl, Bauby.”’ 

**He could neither tell his stories nor sing his 
favorite songs with a clergyman present.”’ 

** He has sung at fifty Presbytery-dinners, and 
fifty Thanksgiving-Monday feasts to boot, long 
before now, and been the cock of the company. 
Ye do not mean to say that Bailie Pirgivie sings 
what is either profane or indecent ?”’ 

‘*Far from that—only—only vu/——old-fash- 
ioned. And Sir Ogilvy, Mr. Luke on 

“‘And Sir De’il, Mrs. Luke! If Sir Ogilv 
cannot eat his slice of beef at the lee-side of Bob 
Pirgivie, he’d better stay at the manse; where, 
I dare say, they are tired enough, by this time, 
o’ the broken ne’er-do-weel.’’ 

It is not altogether surprising that Mr. Luke 
was offended. Bob—who, by this time, was 
none of your light-Bobs—was his oldest and most 
confidential friend, his chosen counsellor in all his 
commercial speculations, and one whose shrewd 
advice had, as Mark truly averred, stood him in 
thousands of pounds. This was but one thing; 
and, more to the present point it was, that, at a 
feast or a feed, there were, in Mark’s eyes, but 
three d essentials—the beef, the punch, and 
Bob Pirgivie. In Glasgow, this gentleman had 
never been interdicted by Mrs. Mark, even in her 
most palmy and exclusive days. But, in that 
city, he was considered a regular part of all table 
lumber—a corner-dish, generally and warmly wel- 
comed, and always tolerated. He was one of 
those originals to be found in most commercial 
communities, which, like certain wines and fruits, 
require to be used on the spot, to be perfectly en- 
joyed—as, in removal, much of the race, or 
culiar flavor of the soil, is sure to be lost. There 
was, however, no reason to apprehend that Mr. 
Pirgivie’s specific qualities would evaporate in so 
short a journey, or voyage, as from Glasgow to 
Largs. By trade he was a cotton manufacturer, 
and, by attention, a prosperous one; but, by so- 
cial distinction, a diner, or, rather, a supper-out, 
a bon-vivant, a teller of good Westland stories, a 
singer of capital Scotch songs of a certain class, a 
humorist, the shaking of whose double-chin, and 
the sly twinkle of whose gray eye, told half the 
joke before he had opened his lips—a bachelor, 
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of course, or he had not been Bob Pirgivie. 
Besides many original good local stories and 
anecdotes, Mr. Pirgivie had a happ knack at 
localizing and adapting resuscita oe Millers 
to present circumstances. Until he had become 
so much of a stout gentleman, Mr. Pirgivie was 
reckoned the best curler in the Lower Ward. At 
concocting Glasgow punch—now that D—— and 
S had died off—he was allowed to be super- 
lative and unapproachable—the monarch of the 
bowl! Such was Mrs. Mark Luke’s present 
aversion. In her eyes, he was irredeemably 
blemished, for he had been put to the ban by the 
Smythes. His knee-breeches, speckled stock- 
ings, and amber wig, were deformities invincible : 
she had reasoned with him upon them all. His 
dialect sounded broader, in her refined ears, every 
day. She, moreover, suspected, that he slily in- 
sinuated mischief, if not rebellion, into the head 
of her lord; and, what was worse, that his ex- 
cess of mock reverence, his odd tones and gri- 
maces, and awkward scrapes to herself—he who 
had never before either bowed or scraped in his 
life—were what is vulgarly termed quizzing. 
The mantling smiles of his rubicund face, the sly 
glance round, as he paid her his high-flown com- 
pliments, and made his extraordinary legs, looked, 
it must be owned, something like this. He had 
another provoking trick of incidentally, as it were, 
calling her attention to some anecdote of their 
early life, particularly if very fine people were 
resent—such as to their curds-and-cream ploy'to 
Beaten, or their veal-pie pic-nic to Kelvin Grove, 
where Miss Barbara Peaston, a bride-elect, with 
the said pie in her lap, had sung the favorite ama- 
tory song apprepriate to that locality. In short, 
the facetibus Bob Pirgivie was, to Mrs. Mark 
Luke, become the most boring of all bores—a 
thoroughly disagreeable person at all times, but 
at her fete intolerable! She ruminated for a 
time. 

“Leave the room, Robina, my love.’’ She 
was obeyed. ‘As it is, after all, mainly for our 
daughter's sake, Mr. Luke, [emphatically,| that 
we give this welcoming party to our new neigh- 
bors, I dare say a larger mixture of young crea- 
tures, and, perhaps, a ball, would best do the 
thing.” 

** Very like, Bauby: all young things are fond 
of dancing.”’ 

‘* Then, I think, we shall postpone the dinner 
to an indefinite day, and give the ball first—and 
to-morrow : so you may announce the change of 
plan to our Glasgow friends.”’ 

‘“*And bring down Bob Pirgivie, and little 
James Wilson to Mysie’s dance? with all my 
heart, gudewife.”” 

Mrs. Mark Luke threw back her head. ‘It 
appears to be your dearest pleasure to torment 
me, Mr. Luke.”’ 

‘*Far from that, dearie. Am I not bringing 
you a box of champagne glasses, which, I am 
sure, you need about as much as a cart does a 
third wheel? However, it’s all good for trade.’’ 

Mrs. Luke now took it into her head that her 
husband should not leave home that day at all. 
He had, indeed, been complaining. She became 
tenderly alarmed at the fatigue of going up the 
one day te Glasgow and returning the next; but 
there was a meeting of bank directors, or of the 
steam-boat company, or something of the kind, 
and Mark would go; and, to say the trath, save 
for dread of Bob, Mrs. Mark could, at this time, 








on many accounts, well spare him. She was 
a with many things; up early and down 
ate. 

The important day dawned at last ; and, after 
six weeks of preparation, she kept the field to the 
very last hour, fagged enough, when fairly inducted 
into her new Pomano green satin dress, “ fash- 
ionable color for July,” and her tarban proper] 
set. Had it not been for the forward temper o 
Jean Sprot, a spanking, comely lass of some nine- 
teen or twenty, she would at this time have 
brought her from Saltcoats as an aide-de-camp ; 
but Miss Jean, as Mr. Luke's niece, would cer- 
tainly expect to be introduced to the company, 
and dine at table ; and rather than submit to such 
degradation, such encroachments on the preroga- 
tive, Mrs. Mark was content, until her Leoaithes 
was qualified to assist her, to work double tides, 
and enjoy undivided glory. 

She was now alone in the drawing-room with 
her daughter, putting Mysie for the Jast time, 
through the manual of good manners, and fur- 
tively casting an eye upon the road by which 
Mark's chaise, with that worthy host—and, not 
less important, the box of rich cut glass, the 
hamper of some rarer kind of wine, ordered from 
Leith, and the turbot from an Edinburgh fish- 
monger—were momentarily expected. She did 
not allow herself to think of the dire Pirgivie, till 
he loomed over the brae, seated for air beside the 
driver, with a face like the rising full Michaelmas 
moon—as Mrs. Mark indignantly remarked. There 
was no help for it. 

** Servant, Ma—dame,”’ said Bob, bowing low, 
with one of his leering looks up to the window, 
as the carriage wheeled round to the door. The 
open bay window of the dining-room showed 
the table and side-board laid out with elaborate 
elegance. 

‘* Whew !"’ whistled Mr. Bob Pirgivie, “ there ’s 
to be a snack of dinner, after all, Mark. As 
best-man at your bridal, Mrs. Luke, and as- 
sistant at every Handsel-Monday feast sinsyne, 
though something past my dancing days, and 
fashed with a twinge of what, in a gentleman, 
might be jaloused the gout, I vowed, when 
Mark told me the dinner was to be changed to a 
ball, not to baulk ye, but lead ye off 


Upon the licht fantastic toe, 


at least to the best of my present ability. 
Though I have seen the day, Bauby—Mrs. Luke, 
I mean—we could have both footed it heel and 
toe more featly, some—ay, it will be five-and- 
twenty good years since—at Mr. Macskipsey’s in 
the Sheddon Raw ; but ye ’I] no mind, I dare say ?’”’ 

“I am certainly obliged by your kind inten- 
tions,’’ returned Mrs. ‘Mark. half amused, in 
spite of herself, at the idea of Bob Pirgivie open- 
ing a ball, and also compelled to make a virtue 
of necessity ; ‘‘ will you choose to take any re- 
freshment after your long drivet There are 
wines on the side-table, with lemonade, raspberry 
bar 7 and iced pe sinha ar 

‘* Ginger beer was the grand tipple of the youn 
leddies ae our Paisley ‘alls, a ll foi cea 
Mrs. Luke, with baiks for the solids; and I’m 
not very sure but I relished that as weel as the 
genteel modern refreshments ; but certainly, upon 
your recommendation, Ma—dame, I shall try a 
glass of lemonade—it should be very cooling and 
suitable for a man of my taste and mould after a 
longish, hot, dusty journey ” 
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Mrs. Luke perceived that she was already 
quizzed, and anticipated worse usage. She laid 
strong control over herself, and protested she had 
only meant those harmless beverages as one con- 
stituent of the draught recommended: and Mr. 
Bob was somewhat conciliated by the large rum- 
mer mingled for him, as a drink offering, by her 
own i’rench-kidded fair hand, and presented on 
a silver tray by Mysie. 

** And how’s a’ wi’ my maiden Mysie? AmI 
not to get my kisstheday! Whether is it to be me 
or Jamie Wilson ye are to marry now! Let’s be 
off or ont”? He drew his hand fondly over her curls. 

** Robina is growing a great girl, Mr. Pirgivie, 
and must put away childish things.—Will you 
hold your head for one moment in the same posi- 
tion, child? You will toss your hair about till it 
looks like a young colt’s mane. You will see if 
the Miss Stronas go on romping like great tom- 
boys, in that fashion. We expect the pleasure of 
seeing the Stronas of Port-Glasgow here to-day, 
Mr. Pirgivie: you are probably acquainted with 
the family—you must at least have heard of 
them :—three very elegant girls, and two fine 
young men—one of them, Mr. Charles, in the 
Company’s service, home on a three years’ 
leave.’’ 

** The who’s, Ma—dame?’’ cried Bob, cocking 
his ear. 

** The Stronas, sir, of Port-Glasgow.”” 

‘The Stronas !—I thought I kenned a maist 
all the Port folk, but I never heard of the Stronas 
before. Are they safe folk, are ye sure, mem? 
There ’s a hantle rips come down here about the 
saut-water.”’ 

_ “ The Stronacks, Mr. Pirgivie—you must surely 
have heard of them. Mrs. Stronack was a Den- 
nison.’” 

**The Stron—acks ?—no, no, I ken naething 
about the Stronacks either.”’ 

**The Stron—achs, then, ye droll, provoking 
sorrow !’’ bawled Mrs. Mark Luke, with a native 
strength of gutturals which proved, that, besides 
conquering High German and Low Dutch, she 
needed not to despair of mastering the Erse or 
Arabic, the roots of which, we believe, lie even 
more deeply in the bowels of the land. 

The first laugh they had enjoyed together for 
months, or perhaps for years, went far to reconcile 
these old friends. Mr. Bob, in particular, enjoyed 
his laugh and his triumph to that moderate extent 
which restored his good humor with Mrs. Luke ; 
and he accordingly sipped his rummer of brandy- 
qualified lemonade with great complacency, and, 
much to the relief of his hostess, declared he 
would keep his.place where he was, and not 
frighten her ‘‘ leddies up stairs, until they got 
used to him by degrees, across the table.’’ 

But to this arrangement ‘“ senseless Mark’’ 
would not submit. ‘* He would be master of his 
dwn house, if a’ the Hawgreens, and Stronachs, 
and sir Ogilvy Fletchers in Ayrshire, and Port- 
Glasgow on the back of it, dined with his wife ; 
and his trusty fere, Bob Pirgivie, should have the 
warmest neuk at his fireside.”’ 

Something very extraordinary had come over 
the man within these few days. He had never 
been so obstreperous in his whole married life. 
Mrs. Mark Luke understood it all afterwards. 
Mark was fey. 

Bob, accordingly, having put on his speckled 
silk hose, and, for the first time in his life, 


mounted a shirt collar, which made him look as if | 





in the jougs,* was niched per force into a corner 
of the drawing-room before the first carriage had 
deposited its load; and there he continued to sit, 
a mute observer, (his amber wig covered with the 
rich yellow drapery of the window curtains,) most 
industriously twirling his thumbs, and taking sly 
note of the airs and graces of hospitality whic 
marked the kind and courteous reception given by 
Mrs. Mark to her several gradations of guests—to 
the landed and the commercial interests, and to 
Mr. Ewins, who might be understood to represent 
the church and the learned professions. Bob’s 
sober conclusion was, that Bauby Peaston per- 
formed her part quite as well as if she had been the 
Duchess of Hamilton, or a real play-actress. 
She even astonished Mark himself, by the volu- 
bility of her softly-lisped compliments, and the 
elegance of her deportment. 

Every one expected, and probably more than 
were wished for, had now arrived, save the gen- 
tlemen from the cutter. They were at last an- 
nounced ; and at their back—what a start! what a 
mere vulgar natural start of surprise was betrayed 
by Mrs. Mark Luke, when who should present 
himself but Mr. Robert Smythe! ‘He had 
taken the great liberty, as an old friend, of wait- 
ing upon Mrs. Luke as his friends from the cutter, 
with whom he was going round to Oban, were, he 
found, engaged to her.’’ She was so gratified, 
so delighted, so tenderly hopeful, that Mrs. 
Smythe, and Miss Smythe, and Miss Maria 
Smythe, were in perfect health—so proud to see 
Mr. Robert Smythe in her house ! 

Bob Pirgivie now tweedled his thumbs in 
double quick time, and rapidly sent around queer 
horizontal glances under his shaggy brows. 

Just at this instant, Mysie whispered her 
mother, ‘‘ Mamma, Jean is come.’’ 

** Who, child ?”’ 

** Cousin Jean—Jean Sprot;’’ and the previ- 
ously well-drilled maid-servant sonorously an- 
nounced ‘‘ Miss Jean Sprot!’’ and in bounced a 
good-looking, showy young woman, flaunting (at 
small cost) in the staple of the country, who 
intrepidly advanced to shake hands with her sink- 
ing, fainting, elegant aunt, then with her uncle, 
next with shy Mysie, and finally with her old 
acquaintance, Mr. Bob Pirgivie, who received her 
with great gallantry, and made room for her beside 
himself. 

Mrs. Mark Luke made no movement to intro- 
duce the bold intruder to any one. Her evident 
displeasure and awkwardness instantly spread 
over at least the female part of the company, to 
whom one young woman of equivocal rank was a 
greater bugbear and annoyance than fifty vulgar 
humorists like the privileged Bob Pirgivie. 

If Mrs. Mark Luke’s black eyes had possessed 
the fabled property of those of the basilisk, this 
would, beyond doubt, have been the last hour of 
the audacious Jean Sprot, who actually dared to 
talk and laugh aloud in her aunt’s house, as if 
among her equals. She even ventured to address 
Mr. Robert Smythe the advocate, himself, and to 
remind him that she had once met him at a Glas- 
ed concert, whére she had been with her ‘* Aunt 

uke.” 

‘* | must have been a mere boy, then,’’ returned 
the affected barrister, whom a few years had 
ripened from a senseless puppy into an insolent 
coxcomb. ‘A precious lot 1s always to be met 
with at such places.” 

* The Scottish pillory. 
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** Atsuch places, indeed!” chorused Mrs. Mark 
Luke. 

** At what places, please, Ma—dame ?”’ inquired 
Bob Pirgivie, rising and stumping forward, with 
one of his low, ridiculous bows, to the lady of 
the house. 

**Glasgow concerts, to be sure,’’ replied Mr. 
Robert Smythe, tucking up his shirt-collar far 
above his ears. 

This was more than pure Glasgow flesh and 
blood could be expected to endure. The honor 
of the whole city seemed to rest for the time upon 
the square shoulders of Bailie Pirgivie. He 
laughed at the ridicule which the Exclusives at- 
tempted to cast upon his own manners, and repaid 
them, as he said, cent. per cent.; but even Mr. 
Pirgivie could not submit to calumnies cast upon 
the refinement of the Empress of the West; and 
an explosion would have been inevitable, had not 
the good stars of Mrs. Mark Luke sent the sum- 
mons to dinner at this critical moment. She had 
been ruminating uneasily for some time, about 
who was to conduct her to the dining-room. 
Was it to be Sir Ogilvy Fletcher, in right of 
his rank ; Hawgreen, in respect of his old stand- 
ing in the neighborhood; Mr. Stronach of Port- 

lasgow, as representative of the commercial 
respectability of the company ; or that horrid Bob 
Pirgivie, the ancient friend of the house? Him 
she resolved to baulk, at all events. 

‘Do me the honor,”’ said Mr. Robert Smythe, 
starting forward—and he was honored by the 
fluttering, gratified, and yet alarmed Mrs. Mark 
Luke !—for Mr. Stronach looked as if cheated of 
his right, and a loser—while the baronet smiled 
sarcastically, and gave his arm to Mrs. Ewins. 

‘*That’s Edinboro’ mainners,’’ cried Bob 
Pirgivie— at least the Smythe edition o’ them ; 
tak’ ye my arm, Miss Jean: ye have had a long 
walk, lassie, from Saltcoats, the day, to your 
auntie’s ploy’’’ Miss Jean herself gave him no 
thanks for this audible remark. 

And now behold Mrs. Mark Luke as near as 
possible to the pinnacle of human felicity! On 
her right hand the representative of the house of 
Smythe, the object of her admiration and envy 
for twenty years, and a real live Edinburgh advo- 
cate into the bargain. At her left, the nonchalant 
Sir Ogilvy Fletcher, looking as if he could not 
help it. She only wished that she had had four 
more elbows to accommodate four more unexcep- 
tionable guests. True it was, Bailie Pirgivie’s 
red round face already loomed large through the 
savory haze of a tureen of soup, over which he 
flourished a preparatory ladle, and Miss Jean 
Sprot’s eighteen-penny gaudy gauze  tippet 
brushed that part of Captain Rogers’ shoulders, 
where an epaulette should have been. Nothin 
human is without alloy; yet, at this springtide of 
exultation, pleasure greatly predominated—check- 
ed, but not materially subdued, by the incorrigible 
vulgarity of the incorrigible Bob, and the stately 
gravity of the titular Laird of Hawgreen. 

Indeed, Mrs. Mark Luke had no leisure to note 
pa or one half of what passed at her 
table. 

Modern fashionable ladies give themselves no 
trouble about how people dine at their tables, It 
is enough that they may dine sumptuously if they 
choose. This was not yet her maxim. She 
would have insisted upon it—and, moreover, have 
seen the thing done, but that it is impossible to 
accomplish everything at once. The wants of 


Sir Ogilvy and Mr. Robert Smythe were at least 
carefully attended to, and she had leisure to feel a 
little disappointment or mortification that the Haw- 
green ladies did not seem to know that the turtle 
was real turtle—not mock; but, in compensation, 
Mrs. Stronach was helped twice. The gentle- 
men, in general, were better informed; though 
none of them, save young Mr. Smythe, appeared 
to discover that the hock, the champagne, and 
eke the claret, had been procured from a cele- 
brated Leith wine-merchant, belonging to the 
aristocracy of the country—*‘ quality binding,”’ 
which must consequently improve the bouguet.— 
Indeed, nothing like it was to be obtained in the 
western latitudes. Mr. Stronach himself resented 
this as stoutly as did Bailie Pirgivie; while the 
other gentlemen more civilly signified their dis- 
sent, by sticking to Mark’s Madeira in preference. 
Mark— 


Lest folks should say that he was proud— 


did not like to proclaim how largely he had pur- 
chased from the stocking of the cellars of the late 
proprietor of Halcyon Bank. But when Mr. Stro- 
nach launched forth in praise of Gengebre’s capital 
East India Madeira, and the many ‘‘ famous din- 
ners’ he had partaken of in that same room, while 
Gengebre was a bachelor, Mrs. Mark Luke could 
not refrain from hinting, that ‘such things had 
been,’’ and ** were most dear :’’—that her hus- 
band’s wine, in short, could be nothing inferior to 
that of his distinguished predecessor, unless age 
was a crime whether in wood or bottle. 

There was both pleasure and regret to Mrs. Luke 
in perceiving that the three courses were fairly got 
through, and with credit; and the dessert, includ- 
ing the finest West India preserves, (a present to 
Mark, by the way, from an old ’prentice, now a 
planter in Jamaica,) was handsomely laid out in 
the beautiful new set :—preserved limes, preserved 
green ginger, preserved pine apple, and the pre- 
served melons of Halcyon Bank. 

‘Preserve us a’!’’ cried Bob Pirgivie, turnin 
up his eyes, as Mrs. Luke named and recommend 
the exotic delicacies. Mark was thrown into a 
most vulgarian fit of laughter by the Bailie’s joke, 
in which several joined. 

‘*And now, Ma—dame,”’ continued the Bailie, 
‘*that ye have exhausted the luxuries of the trop- 
ics, what would ye think of drawing next upon the 
empire of Chinee?’’ Mark was again in a convul- 
sion of laughter at this joke, and Miss Jean Sprot 
was fairly under the necessity of stuffing her 
mouth with her pocket-handkerchief. 

‘* Bring in the China punch-bow}, lass,”’ cried 
Mark. And a very large and handsome one was 
placed before ‘“‘the Emperor of China,’’ who 
knowingly rung it with the long-handled ladle, 
which he twirled dexterously about, and wielded 
as a sceptre of command. 

**] am afraid the claret is not to your liking, 
gentlemen,’’ said the alarmed Mrs. Mark Luke, 
who, above all things, dreaded the early invocation 
of the genius of the bowl. 

**Oh, oh, oh!’’ burst from all quarters of the 
table in manly tones—*‘ superb claret !”’ 

**Glasgow punch who pleases—I stick by the 
ladies and the Chateau Margaut,”’ cried Mr. Robert 
Smythe aloud ; and, having first carelessly offered 
the preserved pine near him to the ladies on each 
hand, and been refused, he emptied nearly the 
whole glass dish into his plate, with the free and 





easy air of a buck of the first head, to the utter 
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horror of the old-fashioned Scottish good-breeding 
of Bailie Pirgivie. 

** There ’s anither swatch o’ Edinboro’ main- 
ners,”’ said he. 

‘* Saw ye ever such impidence ?’’ whispered Miss 
Jean Sprot. ‘‘ The pine apple, that has been an 
honesty to aunty at all her parties fur six months, 
as it was aye potted up n, with a drib of fresh 
syrup.’’ Fortunately, Mrs. Mark Luke could not 
hear what it was that so much amused the young 
ladies of Hawgreen, two pleasant, unaffected girls, 
who tried to look demure, yet began to enter into 
the humor of the scene, and of the characters ; 
especially when the ci-devant Glasgow magistrate 
thus looked high disdain upon the ill-mannered, 
effeminate Edinburgh lawyer, gobbling up the 
tabooed luxuries in presence of the ladies. 

The delicate limes, the fresh and fragrant lem- 
ons, the triple-refined and pounded sugar, and the 
genuine old pine-apple rum, which, Bailie Pirgivie 
remarked, “‘smelt like a clow giliflower, and 

umed the whole room,’’ were now all placed 
in order before him. The gentlemen, as they 
sipped their claret, began to eye and feel interest 
in his operations. Mr. Stronach would have pre- 
sumed to direct; but him Bob Pirgivie regarded 
with the cool, silent contempt which became a man 
who had made and drank hogsheads of Glasgow 
nch, before the other had left off petticoats. Mr. 
irgivie was getting more and more into his natu- 
ral element ; and he was rising as rapidly with all 
the party, save the hostess, henchman, and 
Miss Stronach; until the opinions of the latter 
were changed by the baronet whispering her, that 
** Pirgivie was more funny and comical than Liston 
himself.’’ 

Mrs. Mark Luke, at a loss upon this what to 
think, endeavored to preserve her equanimity and 
composure, under the deliberate concoction of that 
fatal bowl, from which were to issue, by the dozen, 
vulgar toasts, and songs, and choruses enough to 


swamp her beyond recovery. She resolved to carry |. 


off the ladies before Bob could, in common decency, 
toast, ‘* The outward bound,’’ or, ** The ladies that 
left us.’’ 

- One infliction it was impossible to escape. Mr. 
Robert Smythe had usurped the honor of handing 
her down stairs ; but Bob, she feared, would yield 
to no man living—not even to the Port-Glasgow 
refiner, and certainly much less to the broken bar- 
onet—the appropriate toast of the day—‘ Tue 
Roorrree or Mr. Marx Luxe, aND LONG LIFE, 
HEALTH, AND Happiness TO A’ ABOUT AND BE- 
neaTH 1T!’’ If fashion had not absolutely vitrified 
the heart of Mrs. Luke, she must have been affected 
by the genial spirit in which the stanch old friend 
of the house, standing up on his chair, and perspir- 
ing at every pore, uel this social prayer. Mark 
himself was almost in tears; and so loud a shout 
of hip-hip-hurrahs arose, that the ladies were 
fairly driven off. 

** He is the funniest creature that, in the whole 
world,”’ said Mrs. Luke, making the best of it, as, 
arm in arm, she ascended the stairs with Mrs. 
Stronach. ‘‘ Vastly like Liston, indeed—don’t 
you think so, ma’am '—as Sir Ogilvy remarked.’’ 

‘* Hark—singing !’’ cried Miss Isabella, the sec- 
rag og aang the landed Jandless family, pausing 

e general progress to the drawing-room ; as, 

both loud and clear, arose— = 
My ain fireside— 

from the mellifluous throat of Bailie Pi 

the halt, Mrs. Mark Luke was in a d 


ivie. In 
y swither 
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whether to execrate the vulgarity of Bailie Pir- 
givie, or suffer the outbreak to pass. Miss Stro- 
nach seemed to curl her nose at the vulgar melody ; 
but, on the other side, Isabella, the second daughter 
of Hawgreen, caught up the chorus, and warbled 
as they proceeded— 

My ain fireside, my ain fireside— 

Oh, sweet ’s the bonny blink o’ my ain fireside ! 

Notwithstanding her anxious and long study of 
precedents, Mrs. Luke was frequently, as upon the 
present occasion, at fault. Isabella was a gentle- 
woman by birth and education ; but then Miss Stro- 
nach had been finished at Boulogne. Mrs. Luke 
remained in a state of philosophic doubt as to 
whether Bob’s lyric was the thing or not. Deeper 
doubts were that day to distract her mind. As the 
sole daughter of the house, Mysie came in for some 
share of civil attention from the ladies. Her 
drawings were examined, and her lessons on the 
piano-forte listened to without much visible yawn- 
ing. It is, however, not difficult to perceive when 
people yawn internally. 

‘“*T have an old promise from Mrs. Smythe to 
receive my daughter on her very first vacancy,” 
observed Mysie’s mother; ‘‘ it is so great a favor. 
—I mean to be very bold with her, though; and 
actually to remind her again, through Mr. Robert, 
of her promise. What a very nice young man he 
is!’’ 

‘“*T wonder what all the world sees about that 
woman’s school,”’ said Miss Stronach, decidedly. 

Mrs. Mark Luke bolted upright on her couch. 
Tuat woman! Was this epithet meant to de- 
scribe Mrs. Smythe, the head of the Belle Retiro 
Establishment ? 

** The world of the West, I suppose, you mean, 
Nelly, for I should not imagine any less favored 
region knows much about the Smythes, or their 
wonderful school,’’ said the younger sister. Mrs. 
Luke stared with amazement; the orbits of her 
eyes distended. 

**One might fancy some people hold a patent 
from nature to instruct,’’ observed Mrs. Stronach, 
** to be used only when they can do nothing better. 
What advantages of education could an Edinburgh 
W.S.’s daughter have had forty years since? 
Such, I believe, was Mrs. Smythe’s original status ; 
and her daughters never had a teacher beyond the 
West of Scotland, save the younger girl, who was 
a few months in some petty French school.” 

Could such things be! Mrs. Mark Luke was 
nearly petrified. ‘I fancied, ma’am, your young 
ladies had enjoyed the advantages—had been edu- 
cated at—I mean in—the Belle Retiro establish- 
ment.’ 

‘*To my sorrow, ma’am, Flora was there a few 
months ;—and I assure you, when we wen abroad 
to proper schools, the pain of unlearning all she 
had acquired was found a formidable affair. Her 
Swiss pronunciation of the French, Madame Didot 
found almost insurmountable. The Smythes had 
a Swiss governess’’— 

{Well did Mrs. Luke know that :—the polite, 

r, woful Mademoiselle Curchod—the cousin of 
Madame de Stael. What an escape had Mrs. 
Mark Luke had for her Robina !] 

—‘*A Swiss girl, as a sort of governess, 
ma’am, with such vicious habits-—”’ 

‘Gracious goodness!’ exclaimed Mrs. Luke, 
throwing up her hands at the hidden wickedness, 
ap net English prosod I kno 

—*o i y, ma’am. w nO 
thing against the morals of the young woman.” 
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Mrs. Mark Luke was not quite certain about this 
prosody aforesaid. Had it been syntax or gram- 
mar—or, as she called it, when ultra-fine in her 
——— gramber—she would have known. 

owever, ‘‘ vicious habits of English prosody”’ 
were, beyond all doubt, something to alarm careful 
mothers, and of very dangerous example in edu- 
cating young ladies. 

‘* There is always something wrong about those 
foreigners,’’ observed Mrs. Mark Luke. 

** Are they vitiated by the air of England ?”’ said 
Mr. Ewins, the clergyman, who had glided in. 
** It is odd enough that British mothers should so 
eagerly run abroad to place their daughters wholly 
under the care of foreign instructors ; and British 
society, at the same time remain so distrustful of 
the few specimens who are domesticated among 
us.”’ 

“I wish to goodness I knew how best to 
place my daughter,’’ sighed Mrs. Luke. ‘I 
am aware that Scotland, and, it would seem, 
England, are so far behind in—in’’——She hesi- 


‘* In the cosmetic discipline, Mrs. Luke—is that 
it?’’ said the clergyman, smiling. ‘‘ In education 
it would not be difficult, I believe, to construct 
tables for the guidance of mothers, at least upon 
the present principles. The guiding maxim is, 
that every one shall run away from home, and the 
farther the better. If you have daughters at John 
o’ Groat’s send them on to Aberdeen ; if at Aber- 
deen, then off with them to Edinburgh ; if in this 
latitude, then to London or Bath ; while all Lon- 
don, with its multitudinous environs, rush over to 
schools on the French coast, or farther on, to Paris 
and its neighborhood.” 

Mrs. Luke’s duties, as a tender, dutiful, and, 
moreover, fashionable mother, became, at every 
advancing step, more heavy and complicated. She 
was, however, disposed to place more confidence 
in the taste and experience of Mrs. Stronach, than 
in the judgment of Mr. Ewins, travelled as he 
was 


** You could not, then, in conscience, recom- 
mend the Belle Retiro Establishment for my girl'’’ 
she whispered, drawing her new acquaintance toa 
window. 

** It is a very delicate subject, indeed, ma’am,”’ 
replied Mrs. Stronach. “1 have indicated my 
opinion. But, as a friend, I may mention, that 
what I considered altogether intolerable, was the 
untidiness the Smythes allow in their pupils. M 
Flora yonder for example, was allowed to loll 
about without stays, or with very ill-made ones, 
till the poor child grew out of all shape. Indeed, 
she has hardly yet recovered that six months of 

lect.” 

‘* Shocking!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Mark Luke, 
throwing the proper of horror into her face ; 
but as she looked at Miss Flora, still as plump as 
a partridge, bursting from her stay her fat, 
fair, round shoulders disdaining all straps and liga- 
tures, she mentally concluded that there might 
be a certain order of fine forms, which required 
more powerful restraints than the classic cestus 
and mysterious sandal of the Belle Retiro; 
and that, however it were with the taste of the 
oe their judgment had, for once, been at 

uit. 

“*The Smythes lay down the law in education 
to you ladies of the West,” said Miss Stronach, 
‘With vivacity ; “‘but I imagine they would soon 
have their pretensions pulled to pieces in France 
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or England. Conceive Maria Smythe schooling 
my sister on our style on the harp!” 

** My goodness !”” cried Mrs. Luke—who was 
shrewd enough, however, to perceive “the cat 
leap out of the bag,’’ and sufficiently patriotic to 
resent the “‘ you ladies of the West.’’ Advanced 
as she was, the younger branches of the Stronachs 
had careered far before her. They seemed to de- 
spise the whole province as commercial, and vul- 
gar, manufacturing, and impracticable to the re- 
finements and graces of life. They had little more 
reverence fur the poor provincial gentry, than for 
the purse-proud mercantiles. Edinburgh itself, 
the very modern Athens, was despised, with all its 
architectural, literary, and aristocratic pride and 
splendor. Mrs. Mark Luke was overcome with 
amazement. 

** What is Edinburgh, after all, but a provincial 
town, where the Scottish law courts sit,’’ said Miss 
Stronach—* with all the formality, and more than 
the conceit of such kind of places? Even your 
city of Glasgow, ma’am, is, in some respects 
superior to that town of poor cousins, with its 
stiff professional air and ridiculous pretensions.”’ 

” Nay, the Edinburgh folk were aye upsetting 
enough,”’ cried Mrs. Luke, who, though she usu- 
ally affected to yield the palm to the City of Pala- 
ces, as a proof of her own refinement, was, as be- 
came her, at heart sound and unfaltering in her 
allegiance to her native district. Still she did not 
relish ‘‘ your city of Glasgow,’’ though Glasgow 
was a good place enough in its own way. In 
short, poor Mrs. Luke, vacillating between opin- 
ions and systems, did not, we apprehend, well 
know what she would be at; and the appearance 
of Mr. Robert Smythe, it is to be feared, would 
once more have turned:the scale in favor of the 
East-couniry, had not Miss Stronach entered 
the lists for London, Bath, and Brighton, if 
people were condemned to live in Great Britain 
at all. 

While dazzled and bewildered by these cross 
lights, and endeavoring to be of everybody’s 
opinion on matters of such vast concernment to 
her, Mrs. Luke was startled by the sudden creak- 
ing of wheels on the gravel, and the exclamation 
of her daughter, who stood at a window amid a 
cluster of junior branches. ‘‘ Mamma! Mamma! 
it’s Mrs. Furnishins and a’ the bairns in a cart, 
with straw and blankets! Oh! there is little 
Jenny laughing up to me;’’ and Mysie took 
French leave of the party, and rushed down to her 
former pew-mates, with whom she had sometimes 
contrived to have a little sly play in even sermon 
time. Mrs. Luke’s ears rung—her skin tingled— 
her heart failed ; she was truly “ in a sad taking.”’ 
Bob Pirgivie was nothing to this. A tailor’s wife 
and all her brats! Furnishins, too, the well- 
known tailor of the eg name that would 
not hide, although Miss Luke had not proclaimed 
it—for which involuntary crime of poor Mysie, 
birch have mercy upon her! 

The ladies were too well-bred to see, hear, or 
understand, while their agonized hostess became 
all manner of colors ; her lexion varying, like 
the shades of her mind, to pale, sanguine, black, 
and blue. She was, however, a woman of con- 
siderable spirit, presence of mind, and resource. 
Desperate cases require te remedies; and 
she screamed out, ‘‘ Oh, Mr. Robert Smythe, for 


the love of ness, hter—she 1 
mening” cp cnagion 8 hit Sere 
gallantly to the rescue of the young heiress pre- 
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sumptive ; and the mother followed, and was fol- 
lowed in turn by Miss Jean Sprot, muttering, 
‘* Such impidence in Furnishins, the tailor’s 
wife, to come to see aunty when she has genteel 
company.” 

‘** Robina! Miss Luke!’’ screamed the mother, 
louder than before. 
Smythe, shut the hall door in the face of those 
people.”’ 

‘* Good-day, mem !’2 cried Mrs. Furnishins, now 
fairly alighted on her feet. ‘‘ Siccan a paradise as 
ye have got here, Mrs. Luke! We have been at 
the saut-water for a week back; and I just 
thought, as ye pressed us the last time I met ye in 
the kirk, she bairns and me would hire a cart, and 
drive up the coast, and take an airing and our 
four-hours wi’ Miss Mysie and Mrs. Luke, and see 
that wonderfu’ Halshie Bank we have a’ heard so 
much o’.”’ 

** For all the sakes on earth, go away, woman, 
or I shall die on the spot !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Luke, 
keeping Mrs. Furnishins at arms-length. ‘ You 
have hooping-cough among you, I hear. My 

recious child!’’ And now she seized Miss 

ysie, who had flung off Mr. Robert Smythe, and 
gave her a tolerably smart admonitory pinch— 
‘* Here, gardener, do drive this load of pestilence 
from my door. How could you, woman, be so 
thoughtless—was there not the back entrance ?’’— 
And with this the glass door was fairly slammed 
in the face of the inconsiderate visitant, who re- 
mounted her car with her progeny, muttering mis- 
chief and vengeance, and ‘*‘ Woman, indeed! Wha 
does she woman !—Set her up !”’ 

‘*Was there ever such impidence!’’ again 
ejaculated Miss Sprot. It was the first sensible 
or acceptable word her aunt had heard her speak 
that day, and the very first she addressed to her 
was, ‘‘ Take Robina up stairs, Jean,’’—-and as, 
leaning on the supporting arm of Mr. Smythe, she 
came within ear-shot of the drawing-room, she said 
more audibly—*‘ and change her clothes and fumi- 
gate her well—nor dare either of you to enter the 
drawing-room this evening. Such a fright I have 
got!—Oh, ladies, such a catastrophe! I have 
to beg ten thousand pardons. But, I trust in 
mercy, Miss Flora Stronach has had the chin- 
cough ?”’ 

he tittering Miss Stronachs had gone out into 
the balcony to ‘‘ enjoy the prospect before the 
house,’’ a literal fact, which Mrs. Luke could not 
doubt. They came in, trying, with more polite- 
ness than success, to compose their features. ‘*‘ We 
shall be sorry if we have frightened away your 
Jriends, ma’am,” said Miss Stronach. “ All my 
sisters have had hooping-cough. I was seized my- 
self at Versailles when at school.’ 

‘* That person is the wife of one of Mr. Luke’s 
tenants in Glasgow,’’ observed Mrs. Mark Luke, 
with recovered diguity—‘‘ decent, substantial peo- 
ple in their way; but not particularly well ac- 
quainted, as you may perceive, with the usages 
of society. In the country, of a morning, one is 
bound to receive everybody; but one’s evenings 
should, surely, be one’s own. Even you, ladies, 
could, I dare say, have forgiven the ignorance of 
the poor woman, with her ill-timed visit; but to 
my infection to my house is utterly unpardon- 

e.”’ 

The most practised individual present had reason 
to admire the dexterity with which Mrs. Luke 
had maneuvred ; and that, without driving mat- 


ters to a very preposterous length, or outraging all 


‘* For heaven’s sake, Mr. | 
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probability by her inventions, she had got tolerably 
well out of the scrape. Tea appeared as a relief. 
The previous coffee Miss Stronach had pronounced 
equal in strength to Madame Didot's :—in flavor 
—— but it was idle in Scotland to desire impossi- 
bilities. 

The qualifications of that lady as an instruct- 
ress, now formed the theme of Mrs. Stronach. 
Her daughters joined in the chorus of praise to 
their last teacher—the last of many. Madam 
Didot, who had finished them, and still correspond- 
ed with them, was an Englishwoman by birth— 
and hence her exalted state in morals and in the 
Protestant religion; but a Frenchwoman by mar- 
riage and residence—and hence all that was ad- 
mirable and enviable in manners and personal 
accomplishments. Miss Stronach read a few ex- 
tracts from her letters. 

In the mean while, the laird of Hawgreen came 
up stairs with his cousin, the baronet. The 
landed interest appeared disposed to stand by their 
order at one end of the room, while the commer- 
cial and fashionable section took their station at 
another. Mrs. Mark Luke vibrated between 
them, so ill at ease, what with the frigid hauteur 
of the landless laird, the insolent nonchalance of 
the titled man, and the saucy or defying airs of 
the Stronachs, that she almost rejoiced when 
Hawgreen gave his daughters the word to move. 
In the mean time, the mirth and fun in the dining- 
room below was growing ‘“‘ fast and furious,’’ 
under the combined influences of Bob Pirgivie’s 
chansons @ boire, and his thrice replenished bowl. 
Mr. Robert Smythe, listening to those sounds of 
conviviality, almost wished, albeit their vulgarity, 
that his retreat had been less precipitate, especially 
as Hawgreen stiffly declined his offered escort to 
the ladies. Mrs. Luke and Mrs. Stronach were 
overcome with surprise at the Hawgreen ladies 
proposing to walk home—a plan so full of danger 
and difficulty in a July evening of uncommon 
beauty! The ladies pleaded the beauty of the 
weather, the delightful path, lying for a mile or 
two along the shore, or through plantations, and 
commanding, at so many openings, enchanting 
views of the airy, expansive Firth of Clyde and 
its islands, with the sweeping sky-line of the 
mountains of Arran and Argyleshire, and its in- 
dented or deeply-embayed coast. Mrs. Mark 
looked from the balcony of her marine villa, over 
sea and land, with the pride of a proprietress, and 
not without some feeling of the natural beauty of 
the prospect, and began to guess that it may 
sometimes be quite as genteel to walk two miles, 
as to go in the gig, particularly in a lovely sum- 
mer evening. 

And now the rural ladies were shawled and 
shod, and fairly under weigh on the lawn, while 
she courtesied her third leavetaking from above, 
not quite satisfied as to the point of etiquette of 
descending to the hall with the landed interest, 
and thus seeming to neglect the guests of the other 
order, who were equally tenacious of er, 
and far more exacting in attention. She com- 
pounded by her appearance on the balcony ; and 
well was it that she was unaccompanied. 

** What vulgar family is that above, Sir Ogilvy, 
with the mother in the blue gown?’’ Hawgreen 
was heard to inquire. 

Vulgar family! blue gown!—there was but 
one such dress in the party—Mro. Stronach’s 
lovely figured satin. Such impudence! 


Lyons 
thought Mrs. Mark Luke. ‘‘ There is no getting 
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the better of the beggar-pride of the gentles—Mr. 
Stronach, that could buy him, and sell him, and 
all his generation !—Set him up !”’ 

While Hawgreen buttoned up his coat, and the 
ladies stepped on, there was leisure for a few more 
observations. 

‘“* What heraldic monstrosity have we got here, 
Sir Ogilvy’’’ This was said in reference to a 
lobby chair blazoned with the presumed armorial 
bearings of Mr. Mark Luke; which, having been 
lifted out to aid the unlucky descent of Mrs. Fur- 
nishins from her cart, still remained on the gravel. 
Sir Ogilvy, not wholly unconscious, perhaps, that 
there was an observer overhead, deliberately 
examined the extraordinary monsters through his 
eye-glass, and burst into an immoderate fit of 
laughter. 

“This is a matter for the surveillance of the 
Lyon King,’’ he said, at last. ‘*Such a con- 
founding of all the laws, principles, and rules of 
heraldry amounts to nothing less than misprision 
of treason against his sovereignty. Have persons 
bearing the appellation of Luke arms at all, or any 
title to bear them ‘—Allow me to help you with 
that button, Hawgreen 4 

‘** Very good arms, with clutching, scrambling- 
up sort of fingers at the end of them; of more 
account in Scotland, in these times, Sir Ogilvy, 
than any obtained by grace of William the Lion 
himself.’’ The gentlemen proceeded arm in arm ; 
the mortified Mrs. Luke heard no more, and re- 
treated from the balcony with a heightened com- 
plexion and as much dignity and composure as she 
could summon up. 

The ladies aow fell into closer ranks, and en- 
gaged in a serious discussion upon education, 
manners, taste, fashion, and fashionables, and the 
cosmetic discipline ; ending with a parallel between 
Mrs. Smythe and Madame Didot, not exactly in 
the manner of Plutarch, but sufficient to convince 
Mrs. Luke that her daughter would be ruined for- 
ever unless she was finished at the Boulogne 
seminary. Mrs. Stronach, therefore, agreed to 
support her in attacking Mr. Mark Luke upon the 
absolute necessity of expatriating his only child 
for several years, and those the most important of 
her life. 

In the mean while, in expectation of the gentle- 
men, coffee was hot and coffee was cold a half- 
dozen times. No fresh man came, and Mr. Robert 
Smythe had stolen away. There was not a single 
gentleman left to mount guard upon the piano-forte, 
or to listen to the tinkling of the guitar, which, at 
the earnest request of Mrs. Cae had been 
brought by the Stronachs in their vehicle. Their 
mother began a discourse on temperance, or rather 
on the vulgarity of deep and long-continued pota- 
tions, and instituted another comparison between 
East-country and West-country manners. Hard 
drinking and the abandonment of the Graces were, 
according to Mrs. Stronach, disappearing entirely 
in the upper regions. A better style had descend- 
ed even the length of Edinburgh, where, in fami- 
lies of the best fashion, very little wine was drunk 
by the young men, and no punch. 

‘* There may be reasons for that, ma’am,’’ ob- 
served Mrs. Mark—‘‘ Wine is a heavy eatem in a 

inched income. The ladies of Edinburgh, I 
ear, are mighty admirers of such gentlemen as 
spare the garde de vin. There's a great deal of 
outside work in certain quarters, 1 am given to 
understand. Thank our stars, though Mr. Luke 
is no glass-breaker, he can both afford to give his 
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friends a bottle of claret, and has the heart to 
make them welcome to it. They do seem to be 
enjoying themselves down stairs.’’ 

Mrs. Mark rejoiced to think that so much good 
wine and old Jamaica rum was in course of con- 
sumption at her entertainment. Refining into 
mere shadows and vapor was not at all to her sub- 
stantial taste, ambitious of elegance as she was 
become. 

The rich and glowing July evening deepened 
into that witching hour— 


*Tween the gloamin and the mirk— 


so soothing to sense, and so promotive of reverie. 
The blackbirds flitted about in the dew-besprent 
shrubberies of Haleyon Bank, uttering those jets 
and gushes of song in which they delight at even- 
tide; and while Bailie Pirgivie, and his friend, 
Mark, chirruped ‘‘ Auld Langsyne”’ below, odors 
of rum-punch and eglantine, of tobacco and bean- 
blossom, came blended on the breeze, floating 
upwards to the ladies leaning in the balcony, and 
looking sentimentally over the shimmering sea. 
The gentle ripple of the tide, as wave after wave 
kissed the pebbled strand and died away, was 
listened to in the pauses of the reiterated ‘‘ Hip! 
hip! hip! hurra!”’ poured from the obstreperous 
throats of the compotators, and in especial as the 
glasses rung to the health of the young heiress of 
Haleyon Bank! 

* ar underwrite her for £30,000, and no’ 
hurt her mother’s settlement.—D’ye hear that, 
Bob, my boy?”’ said Bailie Pirgivie, now ‘ pretty 
well on,’’ freely slapping the accomplished Mr. 
Robert Smythe—at least so Mrs. Mark hoped and 
believed, though she had rather raised her views 
for Robina, on the present afternoon. Edinburgh 
had fallen in her scale in nearly the same propor- 
tion as the Belle Retiro school. Mrs. Stronach 
pricked up her matronly ears. She had four 
daughters ; but she had also a Bob, and a John, 
and a James, and a few more of the same kind, 
still unbearded; and she fancied it enough that 
the Edinburgh barristers drained the pockets of 
the Western magnets in lawsuits, without stealing 
their heiresses. Her manner to her new friend, 
Mrs. Luke, became more cordial—her interest 
more lively in Miss Luke enjoying the same ad- 
vantages of education as her own daughters, under 
the care of Madame Didot. 

While the mothers conferred in low confidential 
tones, the young ladies were humming songs, 
waltzing with each other, and, in short, if such a 
thing durst be surmised of the pupils of Madame 
Didot, laughing loudly, and romping in a very 
natural manner. Twilight, like undress, wears 
off restraint: and nature will, at some time or 
other, vindicate her own rights—ay, in spite of all 
the six months’ educational systems in the world. 
She did so now ih the natural movements of mind 
and body of these young women; who, released 
from the task-work of exhibition, and none of the 
other sex being present to excite their vanity and 
coquetry, had forgotten the assumed part, and re- 
lapsed into something as agreeable as the fresh- 
ness of youth and youthful spirits, when allowed 
fair play, will generally make at least nineteen 
girls out of every twenty. In the midst of their 
gaiety, a bustle and an opening of doors and win- 
dows was heard below, which, on the instant, 
drove them back within the intrenchments of affec- 
tation and artificial manners. The gentlemen 
were assuredly coming at last. 
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‘*Gi’e him air! gi’e him air, for the Lord’s 
sake !’’ was the exclamation of Bailie Pirgivie. 
** Unloose his cravat. Oh, Mark Luke—my auld 
comrade! my trusty friend! is this to be the end 
o’t? Cast down frae the very dizzy pinnacle of 
warldly prosperity! Och, sirs, but we are frail 
creatures—tak’ awa’ that fu’ bowl, lass—erring 
mortals at the best.’’ 

Natural feeling was no more extinguished in 
the bosom of Mrs. Luke, than utterly sophisti- 
cated in the hearts of the Miss Stronachs. We 
shall, however, pass over her grief for the sudden 
loss of her rich husband, which was sufficient! 
conspicuous, as Miss Parlane and Miss Bogle af- 
terwards alleged, in the triple breadth of her mourn- 
ing hems, and the profound depth of her sables. 

n short, Mrs. Mark Luke set into her widow- 
hood with that good wet grief which affords a 
rational hope to surrounding friends of speedy com- 
fort. It was now she had full time to ruminate 
upon the ominous change of manners which Mr. 
Luke had exhibited while his fate, in the last 
three days, was upon him. There had, indeed, 
been more in it than she had surmised; and her 
indignation was extreme, to find that not Mr. 
Ewins alone, but Bailie Pirgivie, and her old 
mother-in-law, were associated with herself in the 
guardianship of her daughter, by a will dated only 
two days before his death. Into the minute par- 
ticulars of that will, neither Miss Parlane nor Miss 
Bogle were able, at this stage to dive ; but this 
was so far good, as it afforded the wider scope for 


conjecture. 
*“*T can get no satisfaction out o’ auld Luckie 
Luke,”’ said Miss Betty, who had been out as a 


scout as far as Balmanno Street, one day. 
“She’s a close, preceese kind 0’ body; only 
‘ Her dear son was aye a sensible man, and had 
made, nae doubt, a judicious settlement.’ She 
is well provided for, and there ’s something to the 
Sprots, and a thirty pounds a-year, for three years, 
to help to keep James Wilson at the college, if he 
incline. Mark Luke might have made it the even 
hunder, I think. As for the great Madam her- 
self, there is no telling her power over the gear, 
or what she is to have; but I wish she may do 
justice to the bit lassie, her daughter.”’ 

** Ay, Miss Bogle,” said her friend, laughing ; 
“and wha do you think Bauby is like to ware her 
widowhood upon? But ye are but lame and be- 
hind in your news, Mem. Mark has made a set- 
tlement that will please the auld leddy o’ Balman- 
no Street better than the mistress o’ Halshie 
Bank, as I can understand. However, that had 
not just spanked out at first, and down goes 
Madam Smythe, as a friend of the family no less, 
in a post-chaise, to bring away Mrs. Luke and her 
yom one from the scene of their woes, up to the 
Belle Retiro school, till after the burial—for that, it 
seems, is all the fashion now—and got the hire to 
pay for her ae for Bauby, in truth, ‘ was 
ower sick and sorrowful to see strangers, and 
could not part with her dear daughter.’ There 
was a change o’ market days, [trow,Mem! The 
Smythes have room enough to spare in their es- 





tablishment, as they call it, now, for both Mrs. | 
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Luke and Miss Mysie.—But was it no’ a judg- 
ment-like thing to see Mark Luke strucken down, 
as if by a visible hand, at that Belshazzar feast of 
theirs '—But it’s no’ the greatest sinner that is 
aye first called to account.” 

** And that’s as true,’ returned Miss Bogle ; 


it was evident there was something before that 


family. Even Mark himself, though a douce 
sensible man, was exalting his horn. Hech, sirs! 
to see a house-heating turned intoadregy! If 
Bauby Peaston has any sense of decency or reli- 
gion about her, she will rather lay the judgment 
to heart than be raising marble monuments with 
thymes on them to her gudeman’s memory, keep- 
ing a’ Glasgow laughing at them baith.”’ 

‘*His memory! it’s little you ken about it. 
They tell me, that should ken, that she was near 
tearing Bailie Pirgivie’s een out when the will 
came to be read. As Mark was neither at kirk 
nor market after the testament was made, and the 
forty-and-one days not out, it’s thought it winna 
stand by the auld statute laws of Scotland ; so the 
widow—and weel it sets her !—has consulted Bob 
Smythe, the Edinboro’ advocate, upon it; and is 
advised to raise a plea with Mysie’s other guard- 
ians, Mr. Ewins and Bailie Pirgivie, to reduce 
Mark’s settlement, and come in for the widow’s 
tierce, which would make her a prize yet to some 
neetly vagabond in foreign parts, that could blaw 
in her lug, and pretend to make a lady o’ her.”’ 

Beyond the quality of her crape and bombazeen, 
and the freshness of her complexion, which bore 
testimony to the old adage employed on the occa- 
sion by Miss Parlane, of ‘‘ A fat sorrow being a 
gude sorrow,”’ nothing transpired for three months, 
which could afford the spinsters and their indus- 
trious circle any exact information as to the ulti- 
mate views of Mrs. Mark Luke. At the end of 
that period the beautiful Marine Villa, and the 
Good-will of that long-established shop in the 
Trongate, were advertised—Apply to Bailie Pir- 
givie.—One Concern. 

Shortly afterwards Mrs. Luke and her daughter 
went to France, under the escort of Mr. Stronach. 
It was impossible to mould an immediate marriage 
out of this journey. 

‘**] can make nothing more of it,’’ said the dis- 
comfitted Miss Bogle, when the friends next com- 
pared notes ; ‘* though she gives herself airs as if 
she were Lady Ogilvy Fletcher already.” 

** Lady Ogilvy Fletcher !—No, no :—ne’er-do- 
weel dyvour as he is, he has not fallen just that 
far,’’ exclaimed Miss Parlane, who, as a fourth 
cousin of the house of Hawgreen, had more cor- 
rect ideas of aristocratic feeling than her friend, 
whose connexions were wholly gutter-blood. 

‘**‘What was she after, then'—No house in 
Glasgow good enough for her to put up in but the 
George, the three days she staid, driving about 
leave-taking. 1’m glad she did not darken my 
door, as I do not think [ could have observed dis- 
cretion to such a woman.——But there will be 
news of Bauby Peasion yet, or 1’m mistaken.” 
And the sagacity of our spinster was not at fault. 
There was news “‘ of her;’’ but that must be re- 
served for another chapter. 














LUTHER’S CORRESPONDENCE AND CHARACTER. 


From the Edinburgh Review. 


Dr. Martin Luther’s Briefe, Sendschreiben und 
Bedenken vollstandig aus den verschiedenen Aus- 
aben seiner Werke und Briefe, aus andern 
Bischern und noch unbenutzten Handschrifter 
esammelt, Kritisch und Historisch bearbeitet. 
on Dr. Witnetm Martin Leperecut De 
Werte. 5 vols. 8vo. Berlin. 

(Dr. Martin Luther’s Entire Correspondence, 
carefully compiled from the various editions of 
his Works and Letters, from other Books, and 
JSrom Manuscripts as yet private. Edited, with 
Critical and Historical Notes, by Dr. WiLHELM 
Martin Leserecut De Werte.) 


WE are not sure that the familiar letters of a 
great man, if they are suffic:ently copious, written 
on a variety of themes, and really unpremeditated, 
do not furnish us with more accurate data for es- 
timating his character, than either the most vo- 
luminous deliberate compositions, or the largest 
traditional collections of his conversation. he 
former will always conceal much which let- 
ters will disclose ;—will give not only an im- 
perfect, but perhaps false idea of many points 
of character; and will certainly suggest an ex- 
aggerated estimate of all the ordinary habitudes 
of thought and expression. The latter will often 
fall as much below the true mean of such a man’s 
merits; and, what is of more consequence, must 
depend—except in the rare case in which some 
faithful Boswell continually dogs the heels of 
genius—on the doubtful authority and leaky 
memory of those who report it. tters, on the 
othet hand, if they be copious, unpremeditated, 
and not intended for the eye of the world, will 
exhibit the character in all its moods and phases, 
and by its own utterances. While some of them 
will disclose to us the habitual states of thought 
and feeling, and admit us even into the privacy of 
the heart, others, composed under the stimulus of 
great emergencies, and in those occasional auspi- 
cious expansions of the faculties, which neither 
come nor go at our bidding, will furnish no un- 
worthy criterion of what such a mind, even in its 
most elevated moods, and by its most deliberate 
efforts, can accomplish. 

If ever any man’s character could be advan- 
tageously studied in his letters, it is surely that of 
Luther. They are addressed to all sorts of per- 
sons, are composed on an immense diversity of 
subjects, and, as to the mass of them, are more 
thoroughly unpremeditated, as well as mere com- 
pletely suggested ex visceribus causa, as Cicero 
any 4 say, than those of almost any other man. 
They are also more copious ; as copious as those 
even of his great contemporary Erasmus, to 
whom letter-writing was equally business and 
amusement. What appear voluminous collec- 
tions in our degenerate days—those of Sévigné, 
Pope, Walpole, Cowper, even of Swift, dwindle 
in comparison. In De Wette’s most authentic 
and admirable edition, they occupy five very thick 
and closely-printed volumes. The learned com- 
piler, in a preface amusingly characteristic of the 
iterary zeal and indefatigable research of Ger- 
many, tells us, that he has unearthed from ob- 
scure hiding-places and mouldering manuscripts 
more than a hundred unprinted letters and en- 


riched the present collection with their contents. | Po 


By himself, or his literary agents, he has ran- 
sacked ‘‘ the treasures of the archives of Weimar, 
the libraries at Jena, Erfurt, Gotha, Wolfenbiit- 
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tel, Frankfort on the Maine, Heidelberg and 
Basle ;”” and has received ‘‘ precious contribu- 
tions” from Breslau, Riga, Strasburg, Miinich, 
Zurich, and other places. There are many, no 
doubt, which time has consigned to oblivion, and 

thaps some few which still lie unknown in pub- 
ic or private repositories—undetected even by the 
acute aang scent of De Wette and his emissa- 
ries. But there are enough in all conscience to 
satisfy any ordinary appetite, and to illustrate, if 
anything can, the history and character of him 
who penned them. 

Even in a purely literary point of view, these 
letters are not unworthy of comparison with any- 
thing Luther has left behind him. They contain 
no larger portion of indifferent Latin, scarcely so 
much of his characteristic violence and rudeness ; 
while they display in beautiful relief all the more 
tender and amiable traits of his character; and 
are fraught with brief but most striking specimens 
of that intense and burning eloquence for which 
he was so famed. Very many of them well de- 
serve the admiration which Coleridge (who re- 
gretted that selections from them had not been 
given to the English public) has so strongly ex- 
pressed. ‘* I can scarcely conceive,” he says, 
‘*a more delightful volume than might be made 
from Luther’s letters, especially those written 
from the Wartburg, if they were translated in the 
simple, sinewy, idiomatic, hearty mother tongue 
of the original. * * * A difficult task I ad- 
mit.’’ He is speaking, of course, of Luther’s 
German letters. Almost all, however, from the 
Wartburg are in Latin. 

Of late years they have received considerable 
attention. M. Michelet, in his very pleasing 
volumes, in which he has made Luther draw his 
own portrait, by presenting a series of extracts 
from his writings, has derived no small portion of 
his materials from the letters; while all recent 
historians of the Reformation, especially D’Au- 
bigné and Waddington,* have dug deep, and with 
immense advantage, in the same mine. Not 
only do they form, as De Wette says, ‘‘a diary, 
as it were, of Luther’s life,’’ ‘* gleichsam ein 
Tagebuch seines Lebens,’’ but here, better than 
in almost any history, because more minutely, 
may the whole early progress of the Reformation 
be traced. 

As we conceive that Luther’s character could 
be nowhere more advantageously studied than in 
this voluminous correspondence, we propose in 
the present article to make it the basis of a few 


* We cannot mention the name of Dr. Waddington, 
without thanking him for the gratification we have de- 
rived from the perusal of the three volumes of his His- 
tory of the Reformation, and expressing our h that 
he will soon fulfil his promise of a fourth. Less brilliant 
than that of D’Aubigné, his work is at least its equal in 
research, certainly not inferior in the comprehensiveness 
of its views, or the solidity of its reflections: and in se- 
vere fidelity, is perhaps even superior. Not that, in this 
last respect, we love much to complain of in D’Aubigné ; 
but as he has great skill in the selection and graphic dis- 
ge of his materials, so he sometimes sacrifices a 
ittle too much to gratify it—as, for example, in the dra- 
matic form he has given to Luther's narrative of his in- 
terview with Miltitz—(Vol. ii., pp. 8—12.) There is also 
a too uniform brilliancy, and too little repose about the 
style.—But it were most ungrateful to deny the rare 
merits of the work. We only hope its unprecedented 
ity may not deprive us of another volume from 
the pen of Dr. base ne os His History | the Refor- 
mation is in our judgment very superior to his ious 
work, which we had rem fata wadlee, in less ‘Gvorable 
terms, in our account of it in this journal. 
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remarks on his most prominent intellectual and 
moral qualities. 

No modern author, in our opinion, has done 
such signal injustice to Luther’s intellect as Mr. 
Hallam, whose excellent and well practised judg- 
ment seems to us, in this instance, to have en- 
tirely deserted him. ‘‘ Luther’s amazing influ- 
ence on the revolutions of his own age, and on 
the opinions of mankind, seems,’’ says he, ‘*‘ to 
have produced, as is not unnatural, an exag- 
gerated notion of his intellectual greatness.’’* 
And he then proceeds to reduce it to assuredly 
very moderate dimensions—founding his judg- 
ment principally on Luther’s writings. 

Now, if Mr. Hallam had been nothing more 
than a mere critic, we should not have wondered 
at such a decision. It would have been as natu- 
ral in that case to misinterpret the genius of Lu- 
ther as for Mallet to write the life of Bacon and 
‘* forget that he was a philosopher.’’ But when 
we reflect that Mr. Hallam is not a mere literary 
critic, and that whatsoever honors he may have 
achieved in that capacity, are yet inferior to those 
which he has attained as a philosophical historian, 
we confess our astonishment at the low estimate 
he seems to have formed of Luther’s intellect. 

This seems to have arisen from contemplating 
Luther’s character too exclusively in the point of 
view suggested by the literary nature of the work 
on which the critic was at the time engaged. It 
is true that the reformer’s mind did not belong 
exclusively, or even prevailingly, to either of the 
two principal types with which we more usually 
associate genius, and which almost divide the 
page of literary history between them. The one 
is the prevailingly philosophical temperament, 
with numberless specific differences; the other 
the prevailingly poetical, with differences equally 
numerous: the passion of the one class of minds 
is speculative and scientific truth—that of the 
other, ideal beauty. Yet there is another and 





not less imposing form of human genius, though 


it does not figure much on the page of literary | 
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is, by agreeing with whatever any one may tell 
you; we mean the man who, if need be, can stem 
the torrent as well as drift upon it; who, upon 
occasion, can tel] unpalatable truths and yet rivet 
attention. ‘To be such an orator requires many of 
the qualities of the philosophical statesman—the 
same deep knowledge of the mechanism of hu- 
man nature in general, the same keen perception 
of the motives and feelings of the so-conditioned 
humanity with which it has to deal, the same 
ready appreciation of the topics and arguments 
likely to prevail, the same sagacity in calculating 
moral causes and effects ; and we need not won- 
der, therefore, that the great statesman and the 
persuasive orator have so often been found united 
in the same individual. 

Now, to achieve any of the great tasks to which 
this class of minds seem born; to manage vast 
and difficult affairs with address, and bring them 
to an unexpectedly prosperous issue; to know 
how to seize the critical moment of action with 
proper decision, or to exercise patience and self- 
control in waiting for it; to penetrate the springs 
of human conduct, whether in the genus or the 
individual ; to sway the minds of whole communi- 
ties, as whole forests bow at once before the voice 
of the tempest ; to comprehend and calculate the 
interaction of numberless causes and effects; to 
originate and execute daring enterprises in the 
face of many obstacles, physical and moral, and 
not only in the midst of opposite wills and conflict- 
ing interests, but often by means of them—all this 
seems to us to imply as wonderful a combination 
of intellectual qualities as that which enables the 
mathematical analyst io disentangle the intricacies 
of a enaneendetit equation, or the metaphysician 
to speculate profoundly on the freedom of the 
human will, or the origin of evil. Nor do those 
who have been both authors and actors in the real 
drama of history, appear to us less worthy of our 
admiration than those who have but imagined 
what the former have achieved. There are, un- 
questionably, men who have been as famous for 


history, which has made men as illustrious as; what they have done, as others have been or can 
man was ever made, either by depth or subtlety! be for what they have written. 


of speculation—by opulence or brilliancy of fancy. 
This class of minds unites some of the rarest en- 
dowments of the philosophical and poetical tem- | 
peraments ; and though the reason in such men is 
not such as would have made an Aristotle, nor 
the imagination such as would have made a Ho- 
mer, these elements are mingled in such propor- 
tions and combinations as render the product—the 
tertium quid—not less wonderful than the great- 
est expansion of either element alone. To these 
are superadded some qualities which neither bard 
nor philosopher ever possessed, and the whole is 
subjected to the action of an energetic will and 
powerful passions. Such are the minds which 
are destined to change the face of the world, to 
originate or control great revolutions, to govern 
the actions of men by a sagacious calculation of 
motives, or to govern their very thoughts by the 
magical power of their eloquence. They are the 
stuff out of which great statesmen, great con- 
querors, great orators, are made ;—by the last, 
however, not meaning the mere ‘‘ mob orator,”’ 
who attains and preserves a powerful influence 
by just following the multitude he appears to 
lead, and who, if popular, is popular in virtue of 
Swift’s receipt for becoming a wise man—that 


* Introduction to the Literature of Europe, vol. i., p. 
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It is precisely to such an order of genius—what- 
ever his merits or defects as a writer—that the 
intellect of Luther is, in our judgment, to be refer- 
red; and, considered in this point of view, we 
doubt whether it is very possible to exaggerate its 
greatness. In a sagacious and comprehensive 
survey of the peculiarities of his position, in all 
the rapid changes of his most eventful history ; in 
penetrating the characters and detecting the mo- 
tives of those with whom he had to deal ; in fer- 
tility of expedients ; in promptitude of judgment 
and of action; in — calculating the effect of 
bold measures, especially in great emergencies— 
as when he burnt the Papal Bull, and appeared at 
the Diet of Worms; in selecting the arguments 
likely to prevail with the mass of men, and in that 
contagious enthusiasm of character which imbues 
and inspires them with a spirit like its own, and 
fills them with boundless confidence in its leader- 
ship;—in all these ts, Luther does not 
appear to us far behind any of those who have 
played illustrious parts in this world’s affairs, or 
obtained an empire over the minds of their species. 

And surely this is sufficient for one man. No 
one ever thinks the inteilect of Pericles or Alex- 
ander, Cromwell or Napoleon, inferior to the 
highest order, merely because neither of them has 
left ingenious treatises of philosophy, or beautiful 
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strains of poetry, or exhibited any of the traces 
either of a calm or beautiful intellect. And in 
like manner it is enough for Luther to be known 
as the author of the Reformation. 

Such are the original limitations of the human 
faculties, and so distinct the forms of intellectual 
excellence, that it is at best but one comparatively 
little sphere that even the greatest of men is quali- 
fied to fill. Take him out of that, and the giant 
becomes a dwarf—the genius a helpless change- 
ling. Aristotle, though he wrote admirably on 
rhetoric, would have made, we fear, but an indif- 
ferent Demosthenes; and Demosthenes would 
probably have been but an obscure expounder of 
the principles of his own art. After making all 
allowances for the influence of education, and con- 
ceding that it is difficult to calculate the condition 
of any mind under a different training, we are 
compelled to admit that there are cases, and those 
usually of minds preéminently great in a single 
department, where the native bias is so strong, 
that it is beyond the art of all the school-mastering 
in the world to alter it. 

Earnestly contending that Luther’s intellect is 
to be principally regarded in the light we have 
indicated, we yet must profess our belief, that even 
in a purely literary point of view Mr. Hallam has 
done him less than justice. When we consider 
the popular design of his writings, and that they 
fulfilled it, many of their apparent defects will 
disappear; and when we consider their volumi- 
nousness—the rapidity with which they were 
thrown off—and the overwhelming engagements 
under the pressure of which they were produced, 
many defects may well be pardoned. A word or 
two on each of these topics. 

As to their character, they were chiefly design- 
ed ad populum—addressed to human nature so- 
and-so conditioned ; and whether we look at what 
history has told us of the state of that public mind 
to which they appealed, or to their notorious 
effects, we think it must be admitted that they 
were admirably calculated to accomplish their pur- 
pose. We have already said that we must look 
in the mind of Luther for the species of greatness 
which may fairly be expected there ; and not for 
one to which an intellect so constituted could 
make no pretensions. No man will challenge for 
him the praise of metaphysical subtlety, or calm- 
ness of judgment in dealing with evidence. To 
neither the one nor the other surely can he lay 
claim, who flatters himself that he has found an 
escape from the absurdities of transubstantiation 
in the equal absurdities of consubstantiation ; or 
who thinks himself warranted in setting aside the 
evidence for the authenticity of the Epistle of 
James, because he supposes he has found a sen- 
tence in it which contradicts his interpretation of 
an Epistle of Paul—the authenticity of which has 
no higher evidence. The class of intellects to 
which we have ventured to refer that of Luther, 
are robust and sagacious rather than subtle or pro- 
found ; little fitted for the investigation of abstract 
truth, and impatient of whatever is not practical ; 
better adapted for a skilful advocacy of principles 
than for calm investigation of them, and litle 
solicitous, in their exhibition, of philosophic pre- 
cision or theoretic completeness. Seizing with 
instinctive sagacity those points which are best 
calculated to influence the common mind, they are 
not very ambitious (even if they could attain it) 
of the praise of a severely logical method. But 
they well know how to do that for which in his 
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turn the mere philosopher would find himself 
strangely incapacitated. ‘They estimate precisely 
the measure of knowledge or of ignorance, the 
prejudices and the passions of those with whom 
they have to deal, and pitch the whole tone of 
argument in unison with it. They judge of argu- 
ments, not so much by their abstract value, or 
even by the degree of force they may have on 
their own minds, as by the relation in which they 
are likely to be viewed by others: if necessary, 
they prefer even a comparatively feeble argument, 
if it can be made readily intelligible, and be forei- 
bly exhibited, to a stronger one, if that stronger 
one be so refined as to escape the appreciation of 
the common mind. 

And such topics they treat with a vivacity and 
vehemence of which a philosopher would be as 
incapable as he would be disgusted with the 
method. He is but too apt, when he assumes the 
uncongenial office of a popular instructor, to gene- 
ralize particular statements into their most abstract 
expression ; he resembles the mathematician, who 
is not satisfied till he has clothed the determinate 
quantities of arithmetic in the universal symbols 
of algebra; he must assign each argument its 
place, not according to its relative weight, but 
according to his own notions of its abstract conclu- 
siveness; he must adopt the only method which 
philosophical precision demands, and to violate it 
would be more than his fastidious taste can prevail 
upon itself to concede to that vulgar thing—the 
practical. 

It is not necessary to institute any comparison 
as to the comparative value or dignity of the fune- 
tions of those whose calm intellect best qualifies 
them to investigate truth, and of those whose pre- 
rogative it is to make it triumph, not only over the 
understandings of men, but over their imaginations 
and affections ; to give it a vivid presence in the 
heart. It suffices that neither class can be fully 
equipped for their high tasks without a mental 
organization exquisitely adapted to its object, and 
well worthy of the highest admiration. ‘They are 
the complements of each other, and neither can be 
perfect alone. ‘* The wise in heart,” says Solo- 
mon, ‘‘ shall be called prudent, but the sweetness 
of the lips increaseth learning.’”? ‘Truth at the 
bottom of her well is of about as much use as 
water there, and is of very little use without some 
appliances to bring it to the lips of the thirsty. 

We must bear such considerations in mind if 
we would do such a man as Luther justice in the 
perusal of his controversial writings. We must 
recollect that they were most of them composed 
pro re nala,—for the purpose of impressing the 
popular mind in given circumstances, in an age of 
great ignorance, barbarism, and coarseness. We 
are at best not altogether qualified to judge how 
far they were wisely adapted to their end ; but we 
are convinced that the more carefully the whole 
relations of Luther and his age are studied, the 
more will they be found to justify his general 
sagacity, and the less reason will they leave us to 
wonder at their astonishing success. 

Even his positive faults—as, for example, his 
violence of invective and his excessive diffuseness 
—which we do not deny flowed in a great measure, 
the one from the vehemence of his nature, and the 
other from the haste with which he wrote—were 
often deliberately committed by him as most likely 
to answer his purpose. We should hesitate to 
state this, were it not for Luther’s repeated and 
explicit declarations on this very pvint, in his 
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letters. We should hesitate, because we are 
jealous of that biographical prejudice which will 
still find out that the object of its blind eulogy had 
some deep design even in the veriest blunders; 
and that foibles and failings not only “ leaned to 
virtue’s side,’’ but were themselves~wirtues. 

In both the above points, Luther unquestionably 
has sins enough to answer for, and is, we freely 
acknowledge, as often tedious and inelegant as 
offensively coarse. Still, though it may be 
thought that we are defending his sagacity at the 
expense of things quite as valuable—his taste and 
good feeling—nothing is clearer, from his own 
admissions, than that he often committed these 
faults of set purpose, and with his eyes wide open. 
Thus for the diffuseness of certain compositions, 
he apobogizes in his letters (No. 32 and No. 134,) 
because they were designed for the ‘‘ rudest ears 
and understandings.’’ To the common mind of 
his day, truths which are to us truisms—which 
will hardly bear the briefest expression—which, 
in faet, are so familiar that they are forgotten— 
were startling novelties. The populace required, 
in his judgment, ‘‘line upon line, and precept 
upon precept ;’’ not only ‘here a little and there 
a little,’ but here, and there, and everywhere a 
great deal. The same apology is required for the 
diffuseness of other theologians of that day, of far 
severer intellect and much more elegance—Calvin 
and Melancthon, for example. As to his arrogant 
tone and rude invective, though both were natural 
expressions of the enthusiasm and vehemence of 
his character, they were also systematically adopt- 
ed, and were both no doubt upon the whole most 
subservient to his purpose. ‘Timidity and irreso- 
lution would have been his ruin. On the other 
hand, his self-reliance and fearlessness—the gran- 
deur and dilation of his carriage—his very contempt 
of his adversaries—all tended to give courage and 
confidence to those who possessed them not, and 
to inspire his party with his own spirit. His 
voice never failed to act like a trumpet-call upon 
the hearts of his followers—to reassure them when 
depressed, and to reanimate them when defeated. 
No other tone, no other language could have had 
the same effect. Considering his position, there 
is a sort of sublimity in his audacity. ‘I know 
and am certain,’ says he to Spalatin, (1521,) 
‘*that Jesus Christ our Lord lives and reigns, and, 
buoyant in this knowledge and confidence, I will 
not fear a hundred thousand Popes.’’ ‘* My doc- 
trines will stand,’’ says he the following year in 
his reply to King Henry, ‘‘ and the Pope will fall 
in spite of all the powers of air, earth, hell. They 
have provoked me to war; they shall have it. 
They scorned the peace I offered them—peace 
they shall have no longer. God shall look to it ; 
which of the two shall first retire from the strug- 
gle—the Pope or Luther?’ Five hundred such 
expressions might be cited. On the whole, we 
are disposed to acquiesce in the judgment of Dr. 
Waddington, as expressed on another occasion. 
‘**T have no question,’’ says he, ‘‘ that the cause 
of Luther was, upon the whole, advanced and 
recommended even by the temerity of his unspar- 
ing invective ; and that, had he given less offence 
to his enemies, he would have found less zeal, 
less courage, and far less devotion in his friends.’** 

It is not uninstructive to hear Luther in some of 
his letters defending on plan the vehemence of his 
invective. ‘1 am determined,”’ he says in his 


* History of the Reformation, vol. ii., p. 32. 
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reply to ney | Henry, ‘to assume, day by day, a 
loftier and loftier tone against these senseless 
little tyrants, and to meet their madness with a mad- 
ness like theirown.”’ ‘* I suppress many things,”’ 
he writes to Spalatin as early as 1519, ‘* forthe sake 
of the elector and the university, which I would 
otherwise pour out against Rome—that destroyer 
alike of scripture and the church. It cannot be 
that the truth respecting either can be treated with- 
out giving offence to that wild beast. Do not hope 
that 1 shall keep quiet and safe, unless you wish 
to see me abandon theology altogether. Let your 
friends think me mad if they will.’’"* ‘* What is 
it to me,”’ he says to Spalatin in his account of 
the Leipsie disputation—** what is it to me if 1 speak 
rashly and offensively, if I but speak truth, and 
that catholic truth? * * * * Why, it was 
always so; truth has ever been rash, bitter, sedi- 
tious, offensive. * * * What is it to me that 
the Thomists are offended with truth? It is suffi- 
cient for me that it is neither heretical nor errone- 
ous.”’¢ ‘* I know,’’ he says to Spalatin in 1522, 
‘* that whatever I might write against the King of 
England would offend many, but I chose to do it— 
sed ita placuit mihi—and many causes rendered it 
necessary.’"{ And to another friend, (unknown,) 
in August of the same year, he os By ** My gra- 
cious prince and many other friends have often 
admonished me on this subject: but my answer is 
that I will not comply, nor ought I. My cause is 
not a cause of middle measures, (ein mittel-handel,) 
in which one may concede or give way, even as I, 
like a fool, have hitherto done.’’§ Few readers 
of Luther, however, will think there was much 
reason for this self-accusation. 

It will not be supposed for a moment that we 
are the apologists of his too habitual virulence and 
ferocity of invective. Not even the spirit of the 
age can form an apology for them; though in all 
fairness it ought to be remembered, that so com- 
pletely were these offensive qualities of contro- 
versy characteristic of it, that then, and long 
after, they were exhibited by men who had neither 
Luther’s vehement passions, nor his provocations 
to plead in extenuation; often so unconsciously, 
indeed, that the refined and equable Thomas More 
imitates and transcends the reformer’s coarseness 
even while he reproves it. 

But whatever the defects and inequalities of 
Luther’s writings, there is one quality not unspar- 
ingly displayed, which ought to have protected 
him from so mean an estimate as Mr. Hallam 
seems to have formed—we mean his e 
for which he was famed by all his contemporaries 
—which he was not grudgingly admitted to pos- 
sess even by his enemies—and which still lives in 
numberless passages of his writings to justify their 
eulogiums. Yet Mr. Hallam says, that, in his 
judgment, Luther’s Latin works, at least, ‘are 
not marked by any striking ability, and still Jess 
by any impressive el P’ Surely he must 
have been thinking only of the moderate Latinity 
when he used the last expression; for unques- 
tionably the soul of eloquence is often there, how 
ever rugged the form. Far more justly speaks 
Frederic Schlegel. ** Lother,”’ says he, ‘* dis- 
plays a most original eloquence, surpassed by few 
names that occur in the whole history of literature. 
He had, indeed, all those properties which render 
a man fit to be a revolutionary orator.’’ If this be 


* De Wette, vol. i., p. 260. + Zbid., vol. i., pp. 300, 30« 
t Ibid., vol. ii., p. 244. § Ibid., p. 244. 
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so, the intellect of Luther must be regarded as one 
of the rarest phenomena which appear in the 
world of mind. Such, at least, has ae hitherto 
the uniform judgment of criticism. To possess a 
genius for consummate eloquence is always con- 
sidered to imply intellectual excellence of the 
highest order ; and if we judge either by the rarit 
with which it is bestowed, or consider how vari- 
ous, how exquisitely balanced and adjusted are 
the powers which must equip the truly great—the 
first-rate—orator, we shall see no reason to quarrel 
with this judgment. So peculiar are the required 
modifications and combinations of intellect, imagin- 
ation, and passion, that it may be pretty safely 
averred we shall as soon see the reproduction of 
an Aristotle as a Demosthenes. 

All the prime elements of this species of mental 
power, Luther seems to have possessed in per- 
fection. We have admitted that he had not a 
mind well fitted for the investigation of abstract 
truth; but he had what was to him of more im- 
portance, great practical sagacity, and vast promp- 
titude and vigor of argument. His imagination, 
though as little solicitous about the abstractly 
beautiful, as his reason about the abstractly specu- 
lative, was fertile of those brief, homely, energetic 
images which are most effective in real eloquence ; 
and in intensity and vehemence of passion, even 
Demosthenes was not his superior. His native 
language he wrote with the utmost force ; and 
when he pleased, none could express himself with 
a more pregnant brevity. To the continuous 
excellence, the consummate taste, the exquisite 
finish, the minute graces of him who ‘ fulmined 
over Greece,’’ Luther, it is true, had no preten- 
sions—as, indeed, might be expected, considering 
the circumstances and the age in which his intel- 
lect was developed ; but in every part of his con- 
troversial works, most frequently in his briefer 
writings, as in his ‘* Appeal to a Future Coun- 
cil,’”’ his ** Babylonish Captivity,’’ and his ‘* Ap- 
peal to the German Nobility,’’ and not least in his 
letters, occur frequent bursts of the most vivid and 
impassioned eloquence. He abounds in passages, 
which, even at this distance of time, make our 
hearts throb within us as we read them. Such is 
the expression with which he defied the sentence 
of excommunication. ‘‘ As they have excommu- 
nicated me in defence of their sacrilegious heresy, 
so do I excommunicate them on behalf of the holy 
truth of God; and Jet Christ, our judge, decide 
whether of the two excommunications has the 
greater weight with him.’’ Such is that memo- 
rable sentence with which he dropped the Papal 
bull into the flames, and which, even from his 
lips, would, a few years before, have thrilled the 
assembled multitudes with horror. ‘* As thou 
hast troubled and put to shame the Holy One of 
the Lord, so be thou troubled and consumed in 
the eternal fires of hell.”’ Such, above all, is that 
noble declaration with which he concluded his 
defence at Worms. ‘Since your majesty re- 
quires of me a simple and direct answer, | will 
give one, and it is this: I cannot submit my faith 
either to popes or councils, since it is clear as 
noonday that they have often erred, and even 
opposed one another. If, then, I am not confuted 
by Scripture or by cogent reasons * * * I neither 
can nor will retract anything; for it cannot be 
right for a Christian to do anything against his 
conscience. Herel stand ; I cannot do otherwise ; 
God help me.’’ This eloquence, indeed, is tran- 
sient; it flashes out, like the lightning, for an 
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instant, and again withdraws into the cloud. But 
it is the lightning that blasts and scathes wherever 
it strikes. 

The influence which Luther’s eloquence exerted 
over his contemporaries is testified, not only by 
the deference with which he was listened to by 
those who were predisposed to applaud—a very 
inadequate criterion of merit—~but by the profound 
attention which he was able to command, even 
from those who were hostile or alienated. This 
was seen, not only on great occasions, as at 
Worms—not only in the enthusiasm with which 
he had imbued a whole nation—but by the success 
with which he performed the equally difficult task 
of restraining the fanatical excesses of some of 
his own followers. When, under the leadershi 
of the acute but impetuous Carlstadt, some of 
them had been induced, during his residence at 
the Wartburg, to outrun Luther’s zeal, and to do 
what he admitted might be right to be done, but 
in a wrong spirit—with violence and uncharitable- 
ness—all eyes were directed to Luther as the only 
man who could appease the tumult. Braving all 
personal danger, and in defiance of the wishes of 
the elector himself, he descended from his retreat, 
and all was quiet again. For many successive 
days he preached against the innovators, thongh 
without mentioning Carlstadt’s name, and his pro- 
gress was one continued triumph. It is true, that, 
in his subsequent visit to Orlamund, he had not 
the same success ; but, in addition to his being in 
the wrong on the Sacramentarian question, Carl- 
stadt was at that spot regarded as another Luther. 

Of the briefer compositions of Luther, few are 
more eloquent than the letter he wrote to Fred- 
eric, when the Legate Cajetan wrote to urge that 
prince to abandon the hated monk to the tender 
mercies of Rome. In this remarkable composition, 
which was thrown off on the same day in which 
he received the legate’s letter, he assures Fred- 
erie that he would prefer exile, to protection at 
the peril of his prince’s safety. The nobility of 
mind, the magnanimity it displays, are well wor- 
thy of Luther; but without denying them, we 
cannot but think that the whole letter, as well as 
that to Spalatin on the same occasion, is construct- 
ed with consummate skill; and that, while resolving 
on that course which his own bold and lofty spiris 
prompted, he has introduced all those topics which 
were likely either to move the sympathy or alarm 
the pride of the prince. ‘If we praise his mag- 
nanimity,”’ says Dr. Waddington, ‘‘ we must at 
the same time admire his forethought and disere- 
tion.”” The very pathos is irresistible. ‘‘1 am 
waiting your strictures,’ says he to Spalatin, 
though the letter was, of course, intended for his 
master’s eye, ‘* on the answer that I have sent to 
the legate’s letter, unless you think it unworthy 
of any reply. But I am looking daily for the 
anathemas alt Rome, and setting all things in 
order; so that, when they arrive, 1 may go forth 
prepened and girded like Abraham, ignorant whith- 
er I shall go—nay, rather well assured whither— 
for God is everywhere.’’* 

One brief passage in this letter, not given b 
Waddington, and sadly mutilated by D’ Aubign . 
seems to us most happily conceived and expressed. 
Cajetan had urged the elector to give up the monk, 
but contents himself with simply averring his 
‘certain knowledge”’ of his guilt. Luther thus 
replies :—‘* But this I cannot endure, that my 


* De Wette, vol. i., p. 188. 
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accuser should endeavor to make my most saga- | versal veneration, and is unapproachable by an 


cious and prudent sovereign play the part of an- 
other Pilate. When the Jews brought Christ 
before that ruler, and were asked, ‘ What accusa- 


which has since appeared. The enthusiasm wit 
which such a man as Frederic Schlegel speaks of 
it, shows that, in the eye of those who are most 


tion they preferred, and what evil the maa had | capable of judging, it is thought to have immense 


done?’ they said, ‘If he had not been a malefac- 
tor, we would not have delivered him to thee.’ 
So this most reverend legate, when he has pre- 
sented brother Martin, with many injurious speech- 
es, and the prince may possibly ask, ‘ What has 
the little brother done?’ will reply, ‘Trust me, 
illustrious prince, I speak the truth from certain 
knowledge, and not from opinion.’ J will answer 
for the prince—‘ Let me know this certain knowl- 
edge ; let it be committed to writing ; formed into 
Jetters ; and when this is done, I will send brother 
Martin to Rome, or rather I will seize and slay 
him myself; then I will consult my honor, and 
leave not a stain upon my fair fame. But as long 
as that ‘‘ certain knowledge”’ shuns the light, and 
appears only in assertions * * * I cannot trust my- 
self in the dark.’ * * * Thus would Zanswer him, 
illustrious prince. But your far-famed sagacity 
needs neither instructor nor prompter.’’* 

Of Cajetan, during the negotiations with him, 
he writes to Carlstadt—** The legate will not per- 
mit me to make either a public or private defence. 
His wish, so he says, is to act the part of a father 
rather than of a judge; and yet he will listen to 
nothing from me but the words, ‘I recant and 
acknowledge my error’—and these words will I 
never utter. * * * He styles me, ‘ sein lieben Sohn’ 
* * * T know how little that means. Still, I doubt 
not I should be most acceptable and beloved if I 
would but say the single word Revoco. But I will 
not become a heretic by renouncing the faith 
which has made me a Christian. Sooner would I 
be banished—burnt—excommunicated.’’¢ In the 
same lofty spirit of faith he eloquently exclaims, 
in a passage not cited by Waddington or D’Au- 
bigné, “ Let who will be angry—of an impious 
silence will not J be found guilty, who am con- 
scious that I am a ‘ debtor to the truth,’ howsoever 
unworthy. Never without blood, never without 
danger, has it been possible to assert the cause of 
Christ; but as he died for us, so, in his turn, he 
demands that, by confession of his name, we 
should die for him. ‘The servant is not greater 
than his Lord.’ ‘If they have persecuted me,’ 
he himself tells us, ‘ they will also persecute you ; 
if they have kept my saying, they will keep yours 
also.’ %? 

Passages such as these are constantly occurring 
in Lather’s letters; and if they contain not the 
eleme:..s of eloquence, we profess that we are yet 
to seek the meaning of the term. 

And even if Luther’s writings were less fraught 
with the traces of a vigorous intellect than they 
are, there are two achievements of his, the like of 
which were never performed except where there 
was great genius. First, such was his mastery 
over his native language, that, under his plastic 
hand and all-subduing energy, it ceased to be a 
rugged and barbarous dialect, almost unfit for the 

urposes of literature ; for which, indeed, he might 
£. said to have created it. Secondly, he achieved, 
almost single-handed, the translation of the whole 
Scriptures ; and (whatever the faults which neces- 
sarily arose from the defective scholarship of the 
age) with such idiomatic strength and racy energy, 
that his version has ever been the object of uni- 


* De Wetie, vol. i., pp. 183-4. + 1b., p. 161. 


merit. 

In estimating the genius of Luther, as reflected 

in his writings, it is impossible to leave wholly out 

of consideration their quantity, the rapidity with 

which they were composed, and the harassing 

duties amidst which they were produced. He 

died at the no very advanced age of sixty-two, and 

yet his collected works amount to seven folio vol- 

umes. His correspondence alone fills, as we see, 

five bulky octavos. 

When we reflect that these works were not the 

productions of retired leisure, but composed amidst 

all the oppressive duties and incessant interrup- 

tions of a life like his, we pause aghast at the 

energy of character which they display ; and won- 

der that that busy brain and ever-active hand 

could sustain their office so long. Of the distract- 

ing variety and complication of his engagements, 

he gives us, in more than one of his letters, an 

amusing account. Their very contents, indeed, 
bear witness to them.—The centre and mainspring 
of the whole great movement—the principal coun- 
sellor in great emergencies—the referee in disputes 
and differences amongst his own party—solicited 
for advice alike by princes, and scholars, and pas- 
tors, on all sorts of matters, public and private— 
having the care of *‘ all the churches,’’ and beset 
at the same time by a whole host of inveterate and 
formidable adversaries—the wonder is, not that he 
discharged many of his duties imperfectly, but that 
he could find time to discharge them at all. Not 
only are there numberless letters on all the ordi- 
nary themes of condolence and congratulation, bat 
of recommendation on behalf of poor scholars and 
pastors—of advice to distant ministers and churches 
in matters of ecclesiastical order and discipline— 
but letters sometimes affording whimsica) proofs of 
the triviality of the occasions on which his aid was 
sought, and the patience with which it was given: 
now he replies to a country parson, who wanted to 
know how to manage the exordium and peroration 
of his sermons ; now to a worthy prior, to tell him 
the best mode of keeping his conventual accounts 
—that he may know precisely how much ‘* beer’’ 
and ‘* wine’’—*‘ cerevisia et vinum'’—was_ con- 
sumed in the hospitium and ‘ refectory’’ respect- 
ively ;* now to make arrangements for the wed 

ding festival of a friend; now to plead the cause 
of a maiden of Torgau, whose betrothed (no less 
than the elector’s own barber) had given her the 


elip-t 

he very style of the letters bears evidence to 
the pressure of duty under which they were writ- 
ten. Most of the shorter ones are expressed with 
a brevity, a business-like air, which reminds us 
of nothing so much as the style of a merchant’s 
counting-house. 

Of the variety of his engagements, even before 
the conflict of his life commenced, (1516,) he says 
to his friend John Lange—*‘ I could find employ- 
ment almost for two amanuenses ; I do scarcely 
anything all day but write letters, so that I know 
not whether I may not be writing what I have 
already written :—you will see. I am conventual 
preacher, chaplain, pastor, and parish minister, 
director of studies, vicar of the priory, that is, 
prior eleven times over, inspector of the fisheries at 





+ 1b., p. 334. 





* De Wette, vol. i., p. 23. +t Dbid., vol. ii., p. 317. 
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Litzkau, counsel to the inns of Herzeberg in Tor- 
au, lecturer on Paul, and expounder of the 
salms.’’ Ata later period he found there might 

be engagements yet heavier than these. In excuse 
of an absurd blunder in translating a Hebrew word, 
he writes (1521)—** I was distracted and occupied, 
as often happens, with various thoughits. am 
one of the busiest of men: I preach twice a day ; 
I am compiling the psalter, laboring at the postils, 
replying to my adversaries, assailing the bull both 
in Latin and German, and defending myself, to say 
nothing of writing letters, &c.”"* ‘1 would have 
written to both our friends,’ he says to James 
Strauss, (1524,) ‘but it is incredible with what 
business I am overwhelmed, so that I can scarcely 
get through my letters alone. ‘The whole world 
begins to press me down, so that I could even long 
to die or be translated.” ‘* Opto vel mori vel 
tolli.”’t 

These last two passages, not cited by D’Au- 
bigné or Waddington, perhaps better illustrate the 
ase of his duties than the first, which they 

oth have given. 

When, in addition to all this, we take into ac- 
count the promptitude of his pen, and that his 
antagonists seldom had to wait long for an answer, 
we cannot be surprised that much which he wrote 
should have inadequately represented his mental 
powers. 

Nor is mere bulk to be left out of consideration 
in estimating the vigor of his inteilect ; for, though 
it is itself no criterion of genius—many of the most 
voluminous writers having been amongst the worst 
and dullest—yet if we find large fragments of such 
writings richly veined with gold, however impure 
the ore in which it is discovered, we may reason- 
ably infer that if their authors had written less and 
with more elaboration, they would have left behind 
them far more splendid monuments of their ge- 
nius; and thus, in the estimate of its true dimen- 
sions, the quantity of what they have written 
becomes an essential element. This consideration 
ought, in all fairness, to be applied not only to 
Luther, but to all his great contemporaries, and to 
all the theologians of any eminence in the succeed- 
ing age. They wrote with far too great rapidity 
and frequency to do themselves full justice. The 
gold of genius is in their works, but spread out 
thin ; its essence is there, but undistilled; in the 
shape of a huge pile of leaves, not in a little phial 
of liquid of intense odor. 

None can be more “ceply convinced that the 
hasty and voluminous writings of Luther afforded 
but an inadequate index of his powers than was 
Luther himself. This is evident from his own 
estimate of his writings, formed at the close of 
life, and expressed in the general preface to his 
collected works. He there laments the haste 
with which they had often been composed, and the 
want of accuracy and method which distinguishes 
them. He even speaks of them in terms of un- 
just depreciation, and declares, no doubt in sin- 
cerity, but in strange ignorance of himself, his 
willingness that they should be consigned to ob- 
livion, and other and better works, which had sub- 
sequently appeared, substituted in their place. 
The following are sentences from this memorable 

reface. ‘‘ Multum diuque restiti illis qui meos 
ibros, seu verius confusiones mearum lucubrationum 
voluerunt editas, tum quod nolui antiquorum la- 
bores meis novitatibus obrui, et lectorem a le- 


*De Wette, vol. i., p. 554. 
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gendis illis impediri, tum quod nunc, Dei gratia, 
extent methodici libri quam plurimi. * * His 
rationibus adductus, cupiebam omnes libros meos 
erpetua oblivione sepultos, ut melioribus esset 
ocus.”” 

But whatever the merits of Luther's writings, 
we have already admitted that it is not in them 
that we look for the chief evidences of the power 
and compass of his intellect. His pretensions to 
be considered one of the great minds of his spe- 
cies, are more truly, as well as more wisely, 
rested on his actions—on the skill and conduct 
which he displayed through all the long conflict 
with his gigantic adversary, and the ineffaceable 
traces which he left of himself on the mind of his 
age, and on that of all succeeding time. The 
more his position at various periods is studied, 
and the deeper the insight into the history of his 
times, the more obvious, we are persuaded, will 
appear his practical sagacity, the soundness as 
well as promptitude of his judgment, the wisdom 
as well as boldness of his measures. It will be 
seen, too, that in not a few instances his very 
boldness was itself wisdom. 

From his first encounter with Tetzel, and the 
appearance of the celebrated Theses, to the Diet 
of Worms, and his abduction to the Wartburg, 
his history is perhaps as eventful as that of any 
man can well be; and it is impossible, we think, 
not to see that he conducted his arduous enter- 
prise with infinite address, as well as energy. 
Again and again did his formidable enemy, unfa- 
miliar with defeat—before whom every antag- 
onist had for ages been crushed—exhaust her 
power, her menaces, her flatteries, her arts, in 
vain. For the first time, her famed diplomacy, 
her proverbial craft, were at fault; Nuncios and 
Legates returned bootless to their Papal master. 
Cajetan, and Miltitz, and Eck, and Aleander were 
all foiled at their own weapons. But he dis- 
played his singular sagacity not more strongly by 
his address in these negotiations, and in the fer- 
tile expedients by which he frustrated or parried 
the efforts of his enemies, than in his quick per- 
ception of the turning-points of the great contro- 
versy, and the judicious positions in which he in- 
trenched himself accordingly. 

Let us be permitted to remind the reader of a 
few instances. Against the usurping and all-pre- 
suming spirit of Rome, he opposed the counter 
principle of the absolute supremacy of Scripture, 
and to every clamorous demand for retractation, 
replied to Legates, Nuncios, Diets alike, ‘‘ Let my 
errors be first proved by that auihority.’’ Nothing 
is more frequently iterated by him than this maxim, 
which he often lays down with a brief energy 
which reminds us of the celebrated sentence of 
Chillingworth. 

Aware that this principle involved another 
equally opposed to the jealous policy of Rome, he 
foresaw the immense importance to his cause of 
placing the Bible in everybody’s hands ; and pro- 
viding the means, as well as foreseeing the re- 
sults, he toiled day and night till he had unlocked 
for the people the treasures of Scripture in his 
own rich and idiomatic version. If he did not 
always consistently pursue this principle to its 
extreme limits, and practically assert the right of 
— judgment; yet he admitted it in theory. 

uch expressions as the following will prove 
this :—‘‘ The right of inquiring and judging con- 
cerning matters of faith belongs to all Christians, 


t Ibid., vol. ii., p. 505. |and to each; and so absolutely, that cursed be he 
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who would abridge this right by a single hair’s- 
breadth.’’* 

In opposition to that system of spiritual barter 
which formed the essence of Romanism, and by 
which it had so deeply degraded the gospel, he 
arrayed, sometimes too paradoxically it is true, 
the forgotten doctrine of justification by faith. 

Perceiving that the dominion of Rome was 
founded in ignorance, and that his constant appeal 
must be to the intelligence of the people, he la- 
bored incessantly to promote the interests of 
learning and the diffusion of knowledge ; and did 
much by his enlightened advocacy to give the 
Reformation one of its most glorious character- 
istics—its close alliance with scholarship and sci- 
ence.t Deeply disgusted with that scholastic 
philosophy, which, without being perhaps fully 
versed in it, he knew to be a main pillar of the 
Romish system, he not only labored to supplant 
it by a scriptural theology, but was scarcely less 
anxious than Erasmus himself that polite letters 
should be substituted in its stead. An equally 
decisive example of his sagacity is to be seen in 
the uniform repudiation of physical force as fatal 
to his cause ; the more remarkable, when we re- 
flect on the impetuosity of his own character, and 
the notions of that age—an age when violence 
was so familiar, and almost the sole, as it was| 
the most welcome, instrument of all revolutions. 
He consistently asserted the moral power of 
truth throughout his whole career, even when 
the menaces of his enemies seemed to justify an 
opposite course, and when the indiscreet zeal of 
some of his friends, more especially Philip Land- 
grave of Hesse,t Sickingen, and Von Hutten, 
were impatient to sharper weapons than those 
of argument. In January, 1521, (not June, as 
stated by Dr. Waddington,) he writes to Spala- 
tin—** You see what Hutten wants. But 1 am 
averse to strive for the gospel by violence and 
bloodshed. By the Word of God was the world 
subdued, by that Word has the church been pre- 
served, and by that Word shall it also be re- 
paired.”"§ ‘1 hear,’’ he writes to Melancthon 
from the Wartburg, ‘‘ that an attack has been made 
at Erfurdt on the houses of the priests. I won- 
der that the senate has permitted or connived at 
it, and that Prior Lange has been silent. For 
though it is well that these impious adversaries 
should be restrained, yet the mode of doing it 
must bring reproach and a just defeat upon the 
gospel.”]| ‘*We have a right to speak,”’ he 
firmly admonishes the rash innovators, who had 
begun to demolish images and windows, *“ but 
none whatever to ers Let us preach ; the 
rest belongs to God. If I appeal to force, what 
shall I gain? Grimace, forced uniformity, and 
hypocrisy. But there will be no hearty sincerity, 
no faith, no love. Where these are wanting, all 
are wanting; and I would not give a straw for 
such a victory.” 


* Cont. Reg. Angliw, L. Op., vol. ii., p. 532. 

t This is 4 pa by citations from Luther’s writ- 
ings given by D’Aubigné, vol. iii., pp. 236—243. Lu- 
ther’s truly enla views on this subject are also fre- 
bay disclosed in his correspondence. 

+ If Luther had as strongly resisted every other errin 
impulse of this impetuous prince, he would have escaped 
the heaviest imputation on his character. But, ! 
the document in which for state reasons Luther, and 
Melancthon, and Bucer, and others, sanctioned Philip in 


bigamy—dispensing in his case with what they admitted 
to be a general law of Christian morals—remains, and 
can be read only with grief and shame. 
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We all know that it was not for want of cour- 
age Luther adopted this pacific course. The fear- 
lessness with which he faced the plague in 1516, 
saying, ‘‘the world will not perish because 
brother Martin falls,’’ followed him through life. 
It isa noble trait of his character, that on the 
above occasion he dispersed the students, though 
he persisted in not quitting his post himself; and 
on a subsequent occasion, he was anxious that his 
friend Melancthon should not imitate his own he- 
roism. ‘* Obsecro,’’ he writes to Spalatin, (1521,) 
‘**ne Philippus maneat, si pestis irruat.’’ 

Nor was his sagacity less shown in much of the 
by-play of the great drama. On his letter to 
rederic, and the skill with which he pleaded his 
cause, even while he seemed to abandon it, we 
have already touched. Let us take another in- 
stance. The centre of a stupendous revolution, 
surrounded with enthusiastic spirits, an enthusi- 
ast himself, it is astonishing how far he kept him- 
self and his followers from practical fanaticism.* 
When Mark Stubner and his associates appeared 
at Wittemberg with their confident claims to rev- 
elation, during Luther’s residence at the Wart- 
burg, even Melancthon wavered. Luther remained 
firm ; he adhered to his great principle of the su- 
premacy of the Scriptures, disclaimed all new 
revelations, and declared that any messenger from 
God must prove his commission by the ax | cre- 
dentials—the power of working miracles. He, at 
the same time, adhered to another principle, and 
declared that these fanatics ought not to be sub- 
jected to persecution.—In the ) kane war of 
the peasants, we have similar proofs of his pene- 
tration. He pleaded for a timely redress of 
many of their wrongs, and foretold the conse- 
quences of neglecting them. But when the peo- 
ple commenced their horrid excesses, he advo- 
cated, with superfluous, and even rabid violence, 
the adoption of the severest measures of chas- 
tisement. Some of his expressions, indeed, are 
perfectly shocking ; and we can only account for 
their vehemence by supposing, that foreseeing 
what was actually the case, that the popular ex- 


* We, of course, do not mean to assert that Luther was 
always thus personally superior to spiritual illusion. 
His reputed encounters with the Devil at the Wartbu 
are quite sufficient to prove this. But the example o 
Cromwell and many others, may teach us that religious 
enthusiasm, or even fanaticism, is not inconsistent with 
the deepest practical sagacity and the wisest conduct of 
affairs. We are also dis to think, that very many 
of the expressions on which this species of illusion has 
been charged on Luther, are but strong tropical modes 
of representing those internal conflicts of which every 
Christian is sensible, but which few have waged with so 
intense an agony as himself. The incidents at the 
Wartburg cannot be thus accounted for. But none will 
be surprised at these, who will peruse the accounts he 
himself gives of his health in the letters written from 
that place. Deep solitude, unwonted diet, prolonged 
sleeplessness, intense anxiety, had evidently uced 
the most extensive derangement of all the digestive pro- 
cesses. The distressing “tinnitus capitis” of which he 
complains, as well as of other epyaieisely painful symp- 
toms to which we cannot more icularly advert, show 
No physician pending certain 
sentences, (vol. ii., pp. 2, 6, 17, 22,) would wonder at any 
fancies in which Luther's hypochondriacal imagination 
might indulge ; or that, in his case, those fancies took 
the — of his a thoughts. — same ar 
pochondri s ms often a posses subsequenily ; 
and they are, — be expected, generally sssuclate 
with religious de ion. 

On the subject of Luther’s spiritual encounters, (as 
well as on some other interesting points of his history,) 
we beg to refer the reader to some remarks in an article 


the condition he was in. 





§ De Wette, vol. i., 543. 
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cesses would be malignantly attributed to the 
Reformation itself, he was determined to antici- 
pate slander, and provide, as he has done by 
even an ostentations opposition, for the defence of 
himself and his adherents. 

The same singular sagacity is seen in the tem- 
perate manner in which he attempted to realize 
the results of the Reformation, and to reconstruct 
the edifice he had demolished. He was no violent 
iconoclast—no rash innovator like Carlstadt. But 
we need say nothing on this head ; the subject has 
been beautifully noticed by D’ Aubigné in the com- 
mencement of his third volume ; where he shows, 
that the impression that Luther was a rash, head- 
long revolutionist, is altogether erroneous. 

But we further mean to assert, that in the most 
audacious actions of his life, that very audacity, 
in the majority of instances, was itself wisdom. 
Take, for example, his letter from the Wartburg 
to Albert Archbishop of Mayence, commanding, 
rather than beseeching him, not to revive the in- 
famous Indulgences. We do not defend the taste 
or decency of the style ; but the result proves that 
Luther knew his man. It was followed by a reply 
as deferential as if the monk had been the arch- 
bishop, and the archbishop the monk. It was on 
this occasion that he used some most remarkable 
expressions to Spalatin, who had enjoined silence, 
and who had enforced his injunctions by those of 
Frederic :—‘‘ I have seldom read more unwelcome 
letters than your last,’’ he writes; ‘‘ so that I not 
only delayed to reply, but had determined not to 
reply at all. I will not bear what you have said, 
that the prince will not suffer the archbishop to 
be written to, nor that I should disturb the public 
peace. I will rather lose you—the prince—and 
every creature on earth. If I have resisted the 
archbishop’s creator, the pope—shall I succumb 
to the pope’s creature? * * * * Non sic, Spa- 
latine; non sic, Princeps. * * * * Iam resolv- 
ed not to listen to you; fixum est, te non auditum 
iri.’’* 

In like manner, his appeal to a future council, 

repared while awaiting the fulmination of the 
Ball, but surreptitiously published before it came, 
(as Luther expressly affirms,) brought thousands 
to his standard; and still more may be said for 
those bold and unsparing invectives against the 
abuses of Rome, in the ‘* Babylonish Captivity,”’ 
and in the ** Address to the German Nobility.’ 
It may be similarly asserted, that no measure 
whatever could have been so critically well-timed 
as that most decisive one of committing the decre- 
tals and entire pontifical code to the flames, and 
crowning the hecatomb with the formidable bull 
itself. It is not only one of the most striking 
events of history, and exhibits the chief actor in 
an attitude truly sublime, but was a most felicitous 
and politic expedient. It is curious, however, to 
hear Luther admitting, in his correspondence, that 
even Ais heart sometimes misgave him before the 
performance of that most significant act. ‘* I burnt 
the Papal books and the bull,’’ he writes te Stau- 

itz a month after, ‘‘ with trembling and prayer ; 

ut I am now better pleased with that act than 
with any other of my whole life.’’t 

The same wisdom marked the courageous obsti- 
nacy with which, in spite of entreaties, intimida- 
tions, and sickness, he persisted in presenting him- 
self at the Diet of Worms. He alone, of all his 
party, seemed duly to appreciate the importance, 


*De Wette, vol. ii.,p.94.  t Ibid., vol. i, p. 543. 





the necessity, of that act to the safety of his great 
enterprise. At that critical moment, advance as 
well as retreat was full of danger; but the path 
of true policy, as well as of true magnanimity, 
was to advance. His obstinacy at this crisis has 
something absolutely sublime about it. While 
his enemies, more perspicacious than his friends, 
distrusted, and at last dreaded his appearance, 
employed all sorts of machinations to deter him, 
and plainly hinted that the road to Worms was 
the road to destruction, while his friends, with a 
terrible remembrance of the fate of Huss before 
their eyes, to whom even the imperial safe-conduct 
had been no protection, painted, in appalling 
colors, the certain martyrdom to which he was 
exposing himself, Luther remained inflexible. 
The repeated and varied forms in which he ener- 
getically expressed his purpose, showed the im- 
portance he attached to the act, and the obstinacy 
with which he had resolved upon it. Two are 
well known :—*‘ Should they light a fire which 
should blaze as high as heaven, and reach from 
Wittemberg to Worms, at Worms | will still ap- 
ear.”’ ** Though there were as many devils in 

orms as there are tiles on the houses, in would 
I go—noch wollt ich hinein.’”’ But his letters, 
written on his progress thither, abound in expres- 
sions of the same inflexibility. ‘*‘ We come, my 
Spalatin,”’ he writes from Frankfort. * * * 
‘* We will enter Worms in spite of all the gates of 
hell, and all the powers of the air.”* ‘* Will you 
gon on?’’ said the imperial herald to him at Wei- 
mar, where they were placarding the imperial 
edict against him. ‘‘I will,’’ replied Luther ; 
‘though I should be put under interdict in every 
town—I will go on.” 

And his appearance and language at Worms, 
did more to promote the cause of the Reformation 
than any other act, whether of preceding or suc- 
ceeding years. He himself,as he repeatedly inti- 
mates in his correspondence, had serious appre- 
hensions that his career would terminate at Worms, 
and evidently Jeft it with much of the feeling with 
which a man might find that he had safely got out 
of a lion’s den. There is an obvious tone of 
hilarity in the letters dated immediately after his 
departure from the Diet, which contrasts oddly 
enough with regrets that he must escape, in tem- 
od concealment, the honors of martyrdom. 

itness the following to Luke Cranach, the 
painter, in which he ludicrously characterizes the 
proceedings of the Diet with all the point, brevity, 
and sarcastic energy, which he could so well 
assume :—‘‘ I thought that his imperial majesty 
would have summoned some doctor, or some fifty, 
and eloquently confuted the monk. But nothing 
more is done than just this: ‘Are these books 
thine?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘ Wil! you retract them or not?’ 
yi ‘Then get about your business.’ So heb 

C 7? 

During the sittings of the celebrated Diet of 
Augsburg, (held nearly ten years after that of 
Worms,) Luther, it is well known, was persuaded 
to remain at Coburg, whence he watehed with 
intense and, as his letters at this peried so often 
testify, impatient interest, the proceedings of his 
less prompt and perspicacious colleagues. On this 
occasion he showed his thorough knowledge of 
the treacherots and crafty policy, the spirit of 
subtle intrigue, which had so often characterized 
Rome—those ‘‘ Italian arts,’’ Izalitates as he des- 


* De Wette, vol. i., p. 587. 
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ignates them when king so many years before 
of the feigned cordialities of the Nunco Miltitz— 
*¢ arts’’ which he dreaded for Melancthon more than 
violence, and of which the Papal diplomacy was 
never more prodigal than on this occasion. hile 
the timid Melancthon was “ cutting and contriv- 
ing’’ to perform impossibilities, to find a common 
measure of incommeasurables—‘ sewing new 
cloth upon old garments, and putting new wine 
into old battles,’’ striving to diminish to an invisi- 
ble line the interval between some of the doctrines 
of his adversaries and his own, adopting all sorts 
of little artifices and convenient ambiguities of 
expression, to show the harmony of doctrines 
which must be eternally discordant—Luther boldly 
remonstrates against a policy so ruinous; assures 
him that, whatever the apparent pliability of Rome, 
nothing but absolute submission would satisfy her 
imperious spirit ; and that the true policy of the 
Reformers was what it had been—that of uncom- 
promising firmness. In the most energetic lan- 
guage he denounces the vanity of all projects of 
verbal compromise; refuses all participation in 
any acts which should have that object; and 
threatens to shiver in atoms any league by which 
Rome and Luther should be bound together. ‘I 
have received your apology,’’ he writes to Melanc- 
thon, ‘‘ and wonder what you mean when you ask, 
What and how much should be conceded to the 
Pope? For myself, more than enough has already 
been conceded in that apology, and if they refuse 
that, I see not what more I can possibly grant 
them.”** And shortly after, ‘* For eco f twill 
not yield a hair’s-breadth, or suffer anything to be 
restored. I will rather endure every extremity. 
Let the emperor do as he will.”’*t And two days 
after, to Spalatin, ‘‘ Hope not for agreement. If 
the emperor will publish an edict, let him. He 
published one at Worms!”’t ‘* Should it come to 
pass,’’ he writes to the same friend a month after, 
‘*that you concede anything plainly against the 

ospel, and enclose that eagle in a vile sack, 

uther, (never doubt it,)—Luther will come, and, 
in a magnificent fashion, set the noble bird free.’’} 
M. D’Aubigné’s work has not yet reached this 

eriod ; but there are no letters of Luther more 
interesting than the series which relate to the pro- 
ceedings of this memorable Diet. 

With such talents for the conduct of affairs, 
we need not wonder that the prudent Frederic so 
often sought his counsels ; that Melancthon should 
have so eulogized his sagacity in his funeral 
panegyric ; or that Cajetan should have wished to 
decline further encounters with him. ‘I will 
have nothing more to do with this beast, for he 
has deep-set eyes, and wonderful speculations in 
his head.”’ 

We have repeatedly stated, that the intellect of 
Luther did not particularly fit him for the investi- 
gation of abstract or speculative truth ; but in all 
matters of a practical nature—in all that concerned 
the management of affairs or the conduct of life, 
his judgment was both penetrating and profound. 
Hence, while nothing can be more flimsy than 
his preg ee nothing can be more generally 
sound than his practical judgments. Incapable of 
stating truth with philosophical precision, or lay- 
ing it down with all its requisite limitations, he 
was a great master of that rough moral computa- 
tion, which contents itself for practical purposes 
with approximate accuracy. This was especially 

*De Wette, vol. iv., p. 52. t Dbid., p. 88. 

+ Ibid., p. 92. § De Wette, p. 155. 
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the case in relation to that class of truths, in which 
a magnanimous mind, and lofty moral instincts, 
anticipate the lagging deductions of reason ; and 
which are better understood and enforced by the 
heart than by the head. His writings abound in 
weighty and solid maxims, in which both the data 
and the demonstration are alike suppressed. 

To great sagacity, Luther also added, in a 
preéminent degree, that passionate earnestness of 
character which leads men not only to hold truth 
tenaciously, but to take every means in their 
power to diffuse, propagate, and realize it; to 
make it victorious. In Luther, no doubt, the 
principal spring of this impulse was depth of 
religious conviction ; but the tendency itself is as 
much an element of character in some men, as the 
love of contemplation is in others. It is a form of 
ambition—a noble one, it is true—the ambition of 
intellectual dominion; and has actuated many a 
philosopher who flattered himself that he was 
single-eyed in his pursuit of wisdom. This war- 
like and polemic spirit is, no doubt, often most 
inconsistent with a calm and cautious survey of all 
the relations and details of great questions. But 
it is well for the world that there are some who, 
with speculative powers at least robust enough to 
enable them to seize large fragments of truth, are 
immediately impelled to communicate it. Partial 
truth diffused, is better than perfect truth sup- 
pressed—better than stark ignorance and error— 
better than that condition of things in which 
Luther found the world. 

And if the vehemence, natural to such minds, 
sometimes precipitates the conclusions of reason, 
or substitutes prejudices for them, it is to be 
remembered that it will be long before the same 
earnestness and zeal, in contending for truth, will 
be manifested by those intellects which abstract- 
edly are best qualified to investigate it. It would, 
doubtless, be very beautiful to see the tranquillity 
of the philosopher conjoined with the fire of the 
advocate—first, intellect without passion, and then 
intellect with it. But it is a condition denied to 
us. If there be great energy of character, the 
processes of reason will often be precipitated or 
disturbed ; if the coolness and equanimity of tem- 
perament which these require, the same qualities 
will unhappily continue to operate when their 
work is completed. The philosopher will still be 
apt to vindicate his character, and look most pro- 
vokingly philosophic as to whether his views are 
effectually urged on mankind or not. At all 
events, if he become a zealous writer on their 
behalf, it requires something more to encounter 
suffering for them; and while almost every 
religion has had those who have dared all and 
endured all in its defence, the annals of science 
seareely present us with the name of a single 
authentic martyr. Philosophers have been illus- 
trious benefactors of mankind; but it requires 
more energy of passion, and a sterner nature than 
generally falls to their lot, to ruffle it with the 
world+to encounter obloquy, persecution, and 
death in defence of truth. Even Galileo was but 
too ready to recant when menaced with martyr- 
dom, and to set the sun, which he had so impi- 
ously stopped, on his great diurnal journey again. 
It is true that he is said to have relapsed into 
heresy the moment after he had recanted, and 
drolly whispered, ‘‘ But the earth does move 
though.” Yet while the profession of error was 
uttered aloud, the confession of truth was made 
sotto voce. As Pascal says of the reservations of 
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the Jesuits, C'est dire la vérité tout bas, et un 
mensonge lout haut. 

Nor can it be said that the class of philosophers 
have in general been disposed to risk more, where 
truth has been practical and better calculated to 
influence the affections. The ancient philosophers 
are a notorious example of the contrary. They 
saw and scorned the puerilities of the ancient sys- 
tems of superstition, but without vigorously at- 
tempting to destroy them, or to substitute better 
notions in their place. It was sufficient for them 
to make the convenient distinction between the 
exoteric and the esoteric. They could join in the 
popular rites with gravity of face and laughter in 
their hearts, and worship their gods and sneer at 
them at the same time. 

The vehemence of Luther’s passions, and the 
energy of his will, formed most remarkable fea- 
tures of his charaecter—as much so assuredly as 
any quality of his intellect—and enabled him, in 
conjunction with that lofty confidence, that heroic 
faith—which seemed to take for literal truth the 
declaration, ‘‘ what things soever ye desire, when 
ye pray, believe that ye receive them, and ye shall 

ave them’’—to effect greater things than were 
wat ever effected by the same qualities be- 
fore. Not only the pliant Melancthon yielded to 
the superior decision and en. rgy of his nature, as 
much, at least, as to his judyment, but princes 
and nobles often yielded to it ; and as to the com- 
mon people, his confident bearing and resolute will 
achieved more than half his victory over them. In 
many instances, he seems to have made his way 





solely by the influence of an all-conquering en- 
thusiasm and an inflexible purpose. His faith | 
realized its own visions, and almost literally | 
proved itself to be capable ‘‘ of removing moun- 
tains.”” | 

On comparatively trivial occasions, and when in | 
the wrong, (not seldom the case,) this intensity of | 
passion, and inflexibility of purpose, must have | 
made him no very pleasant coadjutor. Even the | 
amiable Melancthon murmured after his death at 
the severity of that yoke, which, while Luther 
lived, he bore with much-enduring meekness. We | 
wish, for Melancthon’s own manhood, he had 
either murmured earlier, or not murmured at all. | 
But in a great crisis, and where the reformer was | 
in the right, the qualities of mind we are now con- | 
sidering, exhibit him in aspects full of grandeur. 
His enthusiasm is heroic, his energy of will sub- 
lime. It is curious to contrast his almost childish 
obstinacy, and rabid virulence in relation to 
Zwingle and the Sacramentarians, with the dig- 
nity of his deportment, under the influence of 
similar inflexibility of character, before and at the 
diet of Worms. It was with him as with many 
powerful minds—great occasions calmed him ; the 
energy was commensurate to the objects which 
called it forth; the weight upon the machine was 
proportional to its momentum ; and slow and ma- 
jestic movement took the place of a self-destroying 
and turbulent force. 

There was one peculiarity about Luther, of 
which we know not whether it most illustrates the 
robustness of his intellect or the energy of his will, 
but it renders his character absolutely unique. 
We mean the rapidity and comparative ease with 
which he triumphed over the deepest prejudices of 
his age and education ;—Roman Catholics would 
doubtless say over his happiest prepossessions. 
But this matters not to our present observation, 





which respects the singular character of the trans- 
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formation, not its nature ;—though Protestants 
have pretty well made up their minds, that in all 
the great principles he so vigorously extricated 
and so boldly avowed, he showed as well the rec- 
titude as the force of his understanding—as in his 
advocacy of the supremacy of the Scriptures, and 
in his condemnation (under the guidance of that 
principle) of indulgences, of the monastic institute, 
of the celibacy of the clergy, of the mass, of the 
usurpations of the pope. The spectacle is a noble 
one. The maxims and the institutes which he de- 
nounced with so much energy and confidence, had 
been consecrated by universal veneration, and were 
covered by the *‘ awful hoar of ages.’’ The pre- 
judices which he vanquished had been instilled 
into his childhood, and they were retained till he 
reached manhood ; they were the prejudices of all 
his contemporaries ; they held dominion not only 
over the most timid, but over the most powerful 
intellects ; they had bound even ‘ kings in chains, 
and nobles in fetters of iron ;’’ and almost every 
attempt, certainly all recent attempts to demolish 
them, had been crushed by a despotism which 
united the utmost degree of craft with the most 
ruthless employment of violence, and was the 
most compact and formidable the world ever saw. 
That he should have been able to denude himself 
of such prejudices—boldly to avow this great 
mental revolution—and give utterance to a series 
of novel and startling dogmas in opposition to 
them, is an example of independence and fear 
lessness of mind, which the world had never be- 
fore witnessed. 5 

Our wonder is still further increased, when we 
reflect that Luther himself was originally as 
passionate a devotee of the system he renounced, 
as he afterwards became of that for which he re- 
nounced it. Nor could he have been otherwise. 
The very depth and sincerity of his character for- 
bade that he should hold anything lightly ; and 
whether he was right or wrong, he was always in 
earnest. While he was a Papist, he was a blind 
one ; like Paul, ‘‘an Hebrew of the Hebrews ; 
and, as touching the law, a Pharisee.’’ He was 
none of those half-infidel ecclesiastics who abound- 
ed at Rome, and were the natural offspring of the 
age ; men who saw through the superstition which 
they yet sanctioned, and conducted, with edifying 
solemnity of visage, the venerable rites at which 
they were all the while internally chuckling. He 
himself tells us, (1539)—*‘‘ 1 may and will affirm 
with truth, that at the present time there is no 
Papist so conscientiously and earnestly a Papist as 
I once was!’’ He repeats this in various forms in 
his letters. 

The account of his youthful visit to Rome, as 
given by himself, confirms this statement. The 
profound veneration with which he approached the 
holy city; the passionate devotion with which he 
visited sacred places, and engaged in public rites ; 
the shock and revulsion of feeling with which he 
discovered that others were not so much in earnest 
as himself—all show how sincerely he was then 
attached to the ancient system, and by what severe 
struggles his spirit must have shaken off its thral- 
dom. The spectacle of this mental revolution is 
rendered still more imposing by the comparative 
rapidity with which it was effected. In 1516, 
Luther was still a zealous Papist; in October,. 
1517, he published his Theses against Indulgen- 
ces, and in less than four years from that date, he 
had committed himself to a contest with Rome on 
all the great principles of the Reformation. How 
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rapidly those principles disclosed themselves, as 
the controversy proceeded, is sufficiently clear 
from constant evidences in his correspondence. In 
a letter, dated Dec. 2, 1518, when expecting ban- 
ishment by Frederic, he says to Spalatin—*‘ If I 
remain here, I shall be without freedom of speech 
and writing ; if I go, I will discharge my con- 


science, and pour out my life for Christ.”” A 
week after he says—‘‘1 shall yet one day be a 
little freer against these Roman hydras.”” hree 


months later, he writes to Lange—‘‘ Our friend 
Eck is meditating new contests against me, and 
will compel me to do what I have often thought 
of; that is, by the blessing of Christ, to inveigh 
more seriously against these monsters. For, 
hitherto, I have but been playing and trifling in 
this matter.’’ He repeats nearly the same words 
a fortnight after, to Scheurl—‘“ i have often said, 
that hitherto I have been trifling ; but now more 
serious assaults are to be directed against the Ro- 
man pontiff and the arrogance of his ministers.”’ 
In March, 1519, he made his memorable con- 
fession—‘‘ I am reading the pontifical decretals,”’ 
{for the Leipsic disputation,) ‘‘ and I know not 
whether the pope is Antichrist himself, or only his 
apostle.”’ In February, 1520, he writes—*‘ I have 
scarcely a remaining doubt that the pope is verily 
Antichrist * * * so well does he agree with 
him in his life, his acts, his words, and his de- 
crees.’” On the 10th of July, soon after the ap- 
—— of the bull of condeu..ation, he says to 

palatin—‘‘ For me the dig is cast—jacta est alea 
—the Papal wrath and Papal favor are alike de- 
spised by me ; I will never be reconciled to them, 
nor communicate with them more. Let them burn 
my writings. I, unless I am unable to get a 
little fire, (doubtless alluding to the interdict,) will 
condemn and publicly burn the whole pontifical 
code.” 

Perhaps, next to his journey to Worms, the two 
most daring acts of his life were the burning the 
Papal bull, and his marriage. Of the former, and 
of the tremendous defiance it implied, we have 
already spoken. But the latter step required 
almost equal courage. His prejudices in relation 
to his monastic vows, as is seen by his corre- 
spondence, troubled him as much as any he had to 
vanquish. Nor had he vanquished them fully till 
his return from the Wartburg. When he re- 
solved to marry, (a resolution taken suddenly 
enough,) one of his prime motives, if we may be- 
lieve himself, was to give the utmost practical 
efficiency to his convictions, and encourage his fol- 
lowers in a conflict with a most powerful, because 
most distressing class of associations. Supposing 
this his motive, it was certainly not only one of 
the boldest, but one of the most politic expedients 
he could have adopted. He assures us, after giv- 
ing other reasons for the step, that one was, “‘ ut 
confirmem facto que docui, tam multos invenio 
pusillanimes in tanta luce evangelii.’’* 

That this was his principal motive, we may well 
doubt ; with passions so strong as his, it was not 
likely to be more than co6rdinate with others. 
But that it was a very real motive, we may safely 
conclude : he was now past the heyday of passion 
—was forty-two years old—had lived in the most 
blameless celibacy, and had at first predestined his 
Catharine for another. Never did the cloister 
close upon one who was better qualified to appre- 
ciate and reciprocate the felicities of domestic life. 


* De Wette, vol. iii., p. 13. 
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As a husband and a father, his character is full of 
tenderness and gentleness ; nor is there any part 
of his correspondence more interesting than his 
letters to his ‘* Kate,”’ and their ‘ little Johnny ;”’ 
or those in which he alludes to his fireside. 

The clamors of his adversaries showed how bold 
was the step on which he had ventured. ‘Nothing 
less than Antichrist,’’ they said, ‘‘ could be the 
fruit of the union of a monk and a nun.”” The 
taunt well justified the caustic sarcasm of Erasmus 
—* That there must already have been many 
Antichrists if that was the sole condition of their 
appearance.”’ 

apid as was Luther’s conquest over his own 
prejudices, the revolution was still in perfect 
analogy with similar revolutions in other minds. 
It was only more extensive and less gradual. 
Gradual such a change must ever be, from the 
limited capacities of our nature, and its law of 
gradual development. It would be not less absurd 
to suppose, that when he first protested against 
indulgences he foresaw the results of that contest, 
than it would be to suppose that Cromwell antici- 
ted his Protectorate at the time of the battle of 
Yewbury ; or that Napoleon had already predes- 
tined himself to more than half the thrones of 
Europe when he entered on his Italian campaigns. 
As with them, so with Luther in his more hal- 
lowed enterprise—the horizon continually widened 
as he climbed the hill. Nor was it, as the con- 
fessions of Luther abundantly prove, without 
severe struggles, and momentary vacillations of 
purpose, that he pursued his arduous way. This 
is especially seen in that wavering letter to the 
pope, written at the suggestion of Miltitz, in 
which, in language which more than approached 
servility and adulation, he deprecated the anger of 
Leo, and declared that nothing was further from 
his purpose than to question the authority, or 
separate from the communion of Rome. We do 
not mean to affirm that Luther intended to deceive 
his enemies ; such a course was foreign from his 
whole nature, and opposed to his ordinary conduct. 
Yet it is certain that before this period he had in- 
timated his increasing doubts whether the po 
was not Antichrist, and his convictions that ihe 
war with Rome was but just commenced. We 
cannot defend the servility of the letter at all ; and 
can only defend its honesty, on the supposition that 
it was written in one of those moments of vacilla- 
tion to which we have adverted ;—with the wish, 
inspired by his recent conferences with the Nuncio, 
that the controversy might be amicably set at rest, 
and with his mind almost exclusively bent on what- 
ever promised such an issue.* Marvellously 
rapid as was the revolution in his mind compared 
with what might be expected, it was by repeated 
exorcisms, and terrible convulsions of spirit, that 
the legion of demons was expelled. The current 
did not flow all one way ; it was the flux and re- 
flux of a strong tide. 

The very honesty of purpose and love of truth 
by which he was unquestionably actuated, pre- 
vented at all events any artificial obstacles to his 
progress. He did not attempt, as so many do, to 
reconcile inconsistencies and harmonize counter- 
declarations. He frankly acknowledged the falli- 
bility of his nature—his early errors and imperfect 
views. To every taunt of having receded from 
any position, he boldly said, in effect—** I thought 


* Dr. Waddington has given an exceedingly fair and 
impartial statement on this. subject. ’ 
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so once; I was wrong. I think so nomore. I 
appeal from Luther in ignorance, to Luther well- 
informed.’’ This was the case in relation to the 
memorable letter to which we have just referred— 
**T am truly grieved,’’ says he, ‘‘ that I did make 
such serious submissions; but, in truth, I then 
held respecting popes and councils just what is 
vulgarly taught us. * * But as 1 grew in knowl- 
edge, | grew in courage; and in truth they were 
at infinite pains to undeceive me, by an egregious 
— of their ignorance and flagitiousness.”’ 

ne of the most striking facts which appear in 
the correspondence of Luther, is the indication it 
affords of very early discontent with the prevailing 
system of theology, and the actual condition of the 
church. It is evident that he was predestined to 
be a great reformer ; that the germ of the Reforma- 
tion existed in his bosom long before the dispute 
with Tetzel; and that, if the dispute respecting 
Indulgences had not led to its development, some- 
thing else would. Even before Tetzel’s ‘‘ drum’’ 
was heard in the neighborhood of Wittemberg, he 
speaks with absolute loathing of the scholastic 
subtleties ; expresses his conviction of the neces- 
sity of returning to a Scriptural theology ; loudly 
contends for that doctrine of justification by faith, 
which he afterwards made the lever of the Refor- 
mation ; and expresses an abhorrence of Aristotle, 
which might more justly have been transferred to 
those dreaming commentators who had absurdly 
exalted a heathen philosopher into an oracle of the 
Christian church. Most of these passages will be 
found in the two histories so often referred to. 

It has often been matter of surprise that the 
great contest of the Reformation should have 
turned upon so comparatively trivial a controversy 
as that which respected the Indulgences—a point 
which was soon after absolutely forgotten. But it 
‘s not the first time that a skirmish of outposts has 
led to a general engagement. It may be added, 
that insignificant as that one point may at first 
sight appear, it was most natural that the contest 
should begin there. And though the tide of battle 
rolled away from it, partly because even the hardi- 
hood of Rome could scarcely dare to defend such 
a post, and partly because the reformers ceased 
to think of it in those more comprehensive corrup- 
tions which formed the object of their general 
assault, (in which, indeed, this Fes. soma abuse, 
with many others like it, originated,) it was not only 
the most natural point at which the conflict should 
begin, but it was most improbable that it should 
not begin there. Habituated as men’s minds were 
to the corruptions of the church, steeped in super- 
stition from their very childhood, it could only be 
by some revolting paradox that they could possibly 
be roused to think, examine, and remonstrate. 
The whole enormous expansion of the papal power 
had been but one long experiment on the patience 
and credulity of mankind. Each successive impo- 
sition was, it is true, worse than that which had 
preceded it; but when once it had fastened itself 
upon men’s minds, and they had grown familiar 
with it, there was no further chance of awakening 
them from their apathy. Something further was 
needed, and a still more prodigious eorruption 
must minister the hope of reformation. Now In- 
dulgences, as proclaimed in the gross system of 
Tetzel, and of other spiritual quacks like him, was 
at once the ultimate and consistent limit of that 
huekstering in ‘‘ merits,’’ to which almost all the 
other corruptions of the church had been more 

ausibly subservient; and formed just that start- 

ing exaggeration of familiar abuses which was 





mag to awaken men’s minds to reconsidera- 
tion. he notion of selling pardons for sins, 
wholesale and retail—of collecting into one great 
treasury the superfluous merits of the saints, and 
of doling them out by the pennyweight at prices 
fixed in the compound ‘ratio of the necessities and 
means of the purchaser—was a notion which, how- 
ever monstrous, however calculated to awaken the 
drowsy consciences of mankind, was in harmony 
with the specious nonsense of works of superero- 
gation, and the doctrine of penance. It was sim- 
ply the substitution of the more valuable medium 
of solid coin for mechanical rites of devotion, tire- 
some pilgrimages, and acts of austerity ; of golden 
chalices or silver candlesticks for scourges and 
horse-hair shirts ; and, provided it implied the same 
amount of self-denial, what did it matter? The 
former plan was undeniably more profitable to 
Holy Church, and as to the penitent, few in our 
day but will admit that either plan was likely to be 
equally efficacious. The substitution of the merits 
of great saints for the transgressions of great sin- 
ners, or the remission of the pains of purgatory, 
might, for aught we can see, be as reasonably 
effected by pounds, shillings, and pence, as by 
walking twenty miles with pebbles in one’s shoes. 

The system of Indulgences, therefore—in the 
grosser form in which such men as Tetzel pro- 
claimed it—was but the dark aphelion of the eccen- 
tric orbit in which the Church of Christ had wan- 
dered ; and from that point it naturally began to 
retrace its path to ‘‘ the fountain itself of heavenly 
radiance.”’ 

It may be said, perhaps, that the system of In- 
dulgences had been proclaimed under one modifi- 
cation or another for more than a century and a 
half before Tetzel appeared, without producing any 
remarkable reaction. We answer, first, that they 
had seldom or never been proclaimed in so disgust- 
ing and offensive a form, or with such consummate 
impudence, as by Tetzel ; and secondly, that the 
reception given even to the more cautious and 
limited exhibitions of the system, proves the truth 
of what we have been asserting ; for it was always 
on this, as the most obvious and most revolting 
corruption, that the earlier reformers and satirists 
of the church most bitterly fastened. The moral 
instincts of such men, indeed, were not so vitiated 
as to render them insensible to the vices and the 
profligacies of the ecclesiastical system generally ; 
but the idea of bartering the justice and mercy of 
God himself for gold, naturally seemed the quint- 
essence of every other corruption. What, indeed, 
could rouse mankind, if the spectacle of the 
ghostly pedlar openly trafficking in his parchment 
wares of pardon for the past, and indulgence for 
the future—haggling over the price of an insult to 
God, or a wrong to man—letting out crime to 
hire, and selling the glories of heaven as a cheap 
pennyworth—did not fill them with abhorrence and 
indignation? The contempt with which Chau- 
cer’s Pilgrims listen to the impudent offer of the 
pardoner, well shows the feelings which such 
outrages on all common sense, and every moral 
instinct, could not fail to excite. 

So gross was this abuse that even the most 
bigoted Papists—Eck, for example—were com- 
pelled to denounce it; nor were there any more 
caustic satirists of it than some of themselves. 
Witness the witty comedy of Thomas Heywood, 
who, though a Catholic, hated the mendicant 
friars as heartily as any of his Protestant contem- 
poraries. But no satire, however extravagant 
could be 9 caricature of the follies and knavery of 
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this class of men. One of the wittiest sarcasms of 
the play is but a translation of Tetzel’s impudent 
assertion'that ‘* no sooner did the money chink in 
the box, than the souls for which it was offered 
flew up into heaven.”’ 


** With small cost and without any pain, 
These pardons bring them to heaven plain ; 
Give me but a penny or two-pence, 

And, as soon as the soul departeth hence, 

In half-an-hour, or three-quarters at most, 
The soul is in heaven with the Holy Ghost.” 


And, we doubt not, that the most humorous 
chapter in the ancient and popular satire of 
Howleglass, in which that worthy enacts the part 
of a Franciscan friar, is little more than a literal 
version of the tricks of that class, of whom, knave 
as he was, he was but an insufficient representa- 
tive.* 

But though it was natural that the struggle of 
the Reformation should commence with Indul- 
gences, it was impossible that it should end there. 
Luther soon quitted the narrow ground and the 
mean antagonist of his first conflicts ; and asserted 
against that whole system of spiritual barter and 
merit-mongering, of which Tetzel’s doctrine was 
but an extreme type, his counter principle of the 
perfect gratuitousness of salvation—of ‘* justifica- 
tion by faith alone.’”’ On his mode of exhibiting 
this great doctrine, we shall now offer a very few 
remarks. 

With that pregnant brevity with which he 
knew so well how to express himself, he showed 
his sense of the importance of this doctrine, and 
its commanding position in the evangelical system, 
by describing it as Articulus stantis aut cadentis 
ecclesia. He might more truly have called it so, 
had he always duly guarded the statement of it; 
and while repudiating the doctrine, under what- 
soever modification, that the tribunal of heaven 
can be challenged, or its rewards achieved in 
virtue of deeds, of which every good man is him- 
self the first to acknowledge the manifold imper- 
fections—much less by fantastical devices of human 
invention, destitute of all moral qualities—he had 
uniformly connected his doctrine in expression, as 
he did in fact, with its just practical consequences. 
This, however, he did not do; and we are con- 
Strained to lament, with Mr. Hallam, the very 
frequent recurrence of exaggerated expressions, 
to which the critic gives the name of Andinomian 

aradores. We do not think, however, that even 
ere Mr. Hallam has quite done the reformer 
justice. He candidly admits indeed that Luther 
** could not mean to give any encouragement to a 
licentious disregard of moral virtue ;’’ ** though,”’ 
he adds, ‘‘in the technical language of his the- 
ology, he might deny its proper obligation.’’+ 
More truly, in our judgment, has Jortin, whose 
doctrinal moderation is well known, represented 
the matter in his Life of Erasmus. ‘* Luther’s 
favorite doctrine was justification by faith alone ; 
but we must do him the justice to observe that he 
perpetually inculcated the necessity of good works. 
According to him, a man is justified only by faith ; 
but he cannot be justified without works; and 
where those works are not be found, iirere is 
assuredly no true faith.’ And Melancthon, in a 
passage cited by Mr. Hallam himself, declares, 
** De his omnibus,’’ (after enumerating with other 


* The same story is also found, with certain variations, 
in Friar Gerund and other fictions of the like class. 
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doctrines the necessity of good works,) “‘ scio re 
ipsa Lutherum sentire eadem, sed ineruditi quedam 
ejus pogtixwrega dicta, cum non videant quo per- 
tineant, nimium amant.’’ Dr. Waddington truly 
remarks that not even the strongest passages in 
Luther’s treatise, De Libertate Christiana, proves 
that the author would deny the necessity of good 
works except as a means of justification—as a 


‘ground, in fact, of saying to the divine being, 


** You must reward me—for I am entitled to it.” 
In proof of this, Dr. Waddington cites the passage, 
‘*Non liberi pro fidem Christi ab operibus, sed 
ab opinionibus operum, 1. e., a stulta presumptione 
justificationis per opera quesite. Fides enim 
conscientias nostras redimit, rectificat, et servat, 
qua cognoscimus justitiam esse non in operibus, 
licet opera abesse neque possint neque debeant.”’ 

Everything obviously depends on the sense in 
which Luther ‘* would deny the necessity of good 
works.’’ It is by no means true, we apprehend, 
that he would have denied, that while no mar 
ean challenge “the free gift’’ of salvation (Scrip- 
ture itself calls it) as the ‘* wages’’ of good works, 
good works form the only real evidence and the 
necessary result of the possession of that ‘* faith 
which justifies.’’ With relation to the influence 
of the system he advocated, and the system he 
opposed, on practical morality, he would have 
said that the principal difference was not that the 
former dispensed with it, but that it appealed 
mainly to totally different principles of our nature 
for its production; to the cheerful impulses of 
gratitude and hope, rather than to the “ spirit of 
bondage”’ and the depressing influence of fear. 
And both philosophy and fact may convince us 
that they are certainly not the least powerful 
impulses of the two. 

But whatever Luther’s early paradoxes on this 
subject—of which we are by no means the apolo- 
gists, and regret that there should have been so 
much cause for censure—his later writings afford 
ample proof that he had corrected them. When 
Agricola had adopted and justified them in their 
unlimited form, and pushed them to their theoretic 
results, with a recklessnéss which perhaps first 
roused Luther to take alarm at their danger, the re- 
former instantly assailed, refuted, and condemned 
him, and succeeded in compelling the rash theolo- 
gian to retract. Several deeply interesting docu- 
ments on this subject occur in the Correspondence,* 
which fully show that the faith which Luther 
made the basis of his theology was that of which 
the only appropriate evidence is goodness, and 
which necessarily creates it. 

Mr. Hallam admits that passages inconsistent 
with the extreme views he attributes to the re- 
former may be adduced from his writings; but 
affirms, ‘‘ that in treating of an author so full of 
unlimited propositions, no positive proof as to his 
tenets can be refuted by the production of incon- 
sistent passages.’’ But the question is, whether 
these inconsistent passages ought not to modify 
those which establish the supposed ‘ positive 
proof?’’ If we are to pause at the unqualified 
reception of the one class of propositions, we may 
well pause also before the like reception of the 
other. If two statements, in a writer ‘‘ much 
given to unlimited propositions,’ appear incon- 
sistent, we should endeavor to make the one limit 
the other ; and even if they are absolutely irrecon- 
cilable, we are hardly justified in taking either as 
the exclusive exponent of the writer’s views, 
without the adjustment arising from a collation of 
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assages. There are propositions of Scripture 
itself which may be, and which have been, as 
much wrested to the support of “ Antinomian 
paradoxes,”’ as almost any declarations of Luther 
could be. 

Such a candid construction of Luther’s real 
views, seems to us the more necessary, precisely 
because, as Mr. Hallam justly says, he ts so 
**full of unlimited propositions.’’ It is ever the 
characteristic of oratorical genius to express the 
truths it feels with an energy which borders on 
paradox. Anxious to penetrate and exclusively 
occupy the minds of others with their own views 
and sentiments, such as possess it are not solici- 
tous to state propositions with the due limitations. 
It may be further remarked, that Luther’s abhor- 
rence of prevailing errors naturally increased this 
tendency; action and reaction, as usual, were 
equal; the liberated pendulum passed, as was to 
be expected, to the centre of its are of oscillation. 
This we believe to be one principal reason of the 
many really objectionable statements of Luther on 
this subject. Our veneration for the great re- 
former, and the influence which even the errors 
of such a writer as Mr. Hallam is apt to exercise, 
must be our apology for the freedom of the pre- 
ceding strictures. The work containing the ob- 
servations upon which we have felt ourselves con- 
strained thus to remark, is one for which all intel- 
ligent inquirers must always be largely its author's 
debtors, both for instruction and rational delight. 

On the whole, few names have such claims on 
the gratitude of mankind as that of Luther. Even 
Rome owes him thanks; for whatever ameliora- 
tions have taken place in her system, have been 
owing far more to him than to herself. If there 
are any two facts which history establishes, it is 
the desperate condition of the church at the time 
Luther appeared, and the vanity of all hopes of a 
Sc. sought and voluntary reformation. On the 
former we need not dwell—for none now deny it ; 
it appears not only on every page of contempo- 
rary history, but in all the forms—especially the 
more popular—of medieval literature. ever 
was a remark more just than that of Mr. Hallam, 
that the greater part of the literature of the mid- 
dle ages may be considered as artillery levelled 
against the clergy. 

Of the second great fact—the hopelessness of 
any effective internal reform—history leaves us in 
as little doubt. The heart itself was the chief 
seat of disease; reformation must have com- 
menced where corruption was most inveterate : 
nor, until certain great principles should be re- 
claimed, and the Bible and its truths restored—a 
result necessarily fatal to a system which was 
founded on their perversion, and which was safe 
only in their suppression—could any reformation 
be either radical or permanent. It would be as 
nugatory as that which was sometimes directed 
against subordinate parts of the system—Monach- 
ism for instance. Again and again did reforma- 
tion strive to purify that institute, and as often, 
after running through the same cycle of precisely 
similar changes, did it fall into the same corrup- 
tions. Each new order commenced with the pro- 
fession, often with the reality, of voluntary pov- 
erty and superior austerity, and ended, as sup- 
posed sanctity brought wealth and power, in all 
the concatenated vices of the system. The rea- 
son is obvious; its principles were vicious, and 
hence the rapidity and uniformity of the decline— 
one of the most remarkable and instructive phe- 
nomena of ecclesiastical history. ‘* That which 





is crooked cannot be made straight ;"’ and if man 
will attempt even a style of supposed virtue for 
which God never constituted him, he will meet 
with the same recompense as attends every other 
violation of the divine laws. 

For similar reasons, nothing but the recovery 
of principles fatal to the Papal system could be 
expected to effect the reformation ; and these the 
champions of that system could not be expected 
to busy themselves about. An usurper will 
hardly abdicate his own throne—however wrong- 
fully gained. Any reform which had merely 
touched -externals, and left the essence of the sys- 
tem what it was, would have been useless; the 
church would soon have fallen back, like the pu- 
rified forms of monasticism, into its ancient cor- 
ruptions. Nor was it amongst the least proofs of 
the sagacity of Luther, that he so early perceived, 
and so systematically contended, that a reforma- 
tion of doctrine—the restoration of evangelic truth 
—was essential to every other reform. But in 
fact, even the most moderate reforms, owing to 
the corruption of Rome itself, and its interest in 
their maintenance, were all but hopeless. Often 
did the Papal court admit its own delinquencies, 
and as often evade their correction. The Papal 
concessions on this point, were a perpetual source 
of triumph to Luther and the reformers. Even 
when a pope really sought some amendments, he 
found it impossible to resist the influences around 
him. Adrian, the successor of the refined and 
luxurious Leo, gave infinite disgust by the se- 
verity of his manners, and his sincere desire to 
see some sort of reformation ; and his long cata- 
logue of abuses which he wished to be corrected, 
delivered in at the diet of Nuremburg, (and in- 
consistently accompanied with loud calls for the 
violent suppression of the Reformation,) was never 
forgiven by his own adherents. ‘‘ The church,” 
said he, ‘‘ stands in need of a reformation, but 
we must take one step atatime.’’ Luther sar- 
castically remarked—‘‘ The pope advises that a 
few centuries should be permitted to intervene be- 
tween the first and second steps.”’ 

Hence we may see the comparative futility of 
the small time-serving expedients of Erasmus. 
His satire, bitter as it was, was not directed 
against the heart of the system—he waged war 
only with the friars. Not that we undervalue 
his labor: as a pioneer he was invaluable. Nor, 
if we except Luther, Melancthon, and Zwingle, 
do we know any man who really effected so much 
for the cause of the Reformation. The labors of 
Luther and himself terminated in one result; the 
streams, however different, flowed at last in one 
channel— 


** Ubi Rhodanus ingens amne prerapido fluit 
Ararque dubitans quo suos fluctus agat.”’ 


Such are our deliberate views of the character, 
labors, and triumphs of Luther. We have been 
the more copious in our account of them, that 
we may do what in us lies to honor his memory, 
at a period when there is a large party of degen- 
erate Protestants, who, not content with denying 
the unspeakable benefits which he conferred upon 
mankind, have not hesitated to speak of him with 
contempt and contumely, and in some cases to 
question the honesty of his motives and the sin- 
cerity of his religion !* 


* “Some of the Oxford men,” says Dr. Arnold, “now 
commonly revile Luther as a bold man ; how surel 
they would have reviled Paul.”—Life and 
ence, Vol. ii., p. 250. 
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From the Spectator. 
LYELL’S TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA.* 


To a considerable extent Mr. Lyell’s Travels in 
North America combines the mixture of scientific 
observation and general remark, the effects of 
whose absence we noticed in the last review of the 
American Exploring dition. The result of 
this combination is highly favorable to the princi- 
ple then advocated: we have the cream of the 
traveller’s original observations, instead of a mi- 
nute day-by-day narrative of everything and every- 
body he met with, to be followed by an e ually 
detailed account of his scientific doings. 
ing particular discussions to scientific journals, 
Mr. Lyell in this volume confines the geology to 
its larger features, which may interest every one— 
as the probable age of the falls of Niagara deduced 
from the gradual wearing away of the channel 
from the rocky heights at Queenstown ; or to the 
more striking features of the science, which may 
attract any one with the slightest knowledge of it 
——as the facts observed in the more primitive 
regions of the countries he visited, where some of 
the wonders of the antediluvian period were work- 
ing out before his eyes. In like manner, Mr. 
Lyell has sunk the regular narrative of his journey ; 
noting his movements from place to place with 
great brevity, unless there is something impressive 
to describe, and confining his observations on life 
and manners to points which are really interesting 
and characteristic. His book is rather a transcript 
of the results which the journey has left upon his 
own mind, than the waste-book in which common 
tourists or travelling bookmakers enter their daily 
rough memorandums of everything that occurs. 

his plan of mingling science and general obser- 
vation does not interfere with the structure of the 
narrative, because it is in reality following the 
natural working of the writer’s mind, and the way 
in which he collected his matter. It is of neces- 
sity open to this objection—the person who has no 
knowledge of geology will find himself often baf- 
fled in an attempt to follow his author, even should 
he feel any interest in the subject. Passing this 
unavoidable drawback, we regard the work as 
one of the best books of travels that has appeared 
for some years: the matter well selected; the 
style easy, finished, and endowed with a quiet 
animation ; the manner straightforward, off-hand, 
and courteous though conclusive, like that of a 
man of the world; whilst, perhaps as a conse- 
quence of all this, the narrative is rapid, rather 
inducing a wish for more than a sense of weari- 
ness. Mr. Lyell had also some peculiar advan- 
tages for travelling in America: his solid reputa- 
tion introduced him to families to which more 
ephemeral notoriety might not have access ; and 
his wide experience of European travel enabled 
him to consider with full knowledge the advan- 
tages and drawbacks of American travelling 
accommodation—or rather the advantages, for it 
seems all good. 

The conclusions Mr. Lyell has himself come to 
are more favorable to the Americans than those of 
any late writer, or perhaps of any writers except 
Mr. Abdy and the Honorable C. A. Murray. The 
impression he leaves upon the reader’s mind is 
perhaps stronger than that by those travellers, 


* Travels pod ee fo i te — ical er 
vations on ni tes, ova Scotia. 
By Charles Lyell, es F. R. S., Author of “The Prin- 
ciples of Geology.” In two volumes. Murray. 
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because, with equal means of judging, he seems 
to speak with more authority. The causes of 
appearances are investigated, as well as the ap- 

arances described ; a new and more explanatory 
ight is thrown upon things that have excited much 
opprobrium in Europe—as repudiation, and demo- 
cratical lawlessness, as well as upon society and 


manners. Upon these last two points Mr. Lyell 


is more tolerant and favorable than many with less 
opportunity and less experience. Like Murray 
and Abdy, he describes the free and easy manners 
of the mass of the Americans as the result of their 
social condition and the democratical feeling of 
equality, rather than of any formed desire to 
** show off,’’ as has been imputed to them. They 
are familiar and peculiar, rather than coarse or 
vulgar ; though both traits may no doubt be met 
with, as in other places. It may be gathered 
from his remarks, as from Abdy’s more direct 
statements, that there is in America a respectable 
class of society, holding themselves, like the old- 
fashioned families of this country, aloof from mere 
lionizing strangers, and still more from common 
literary or commercial travellers. Hence, as Mr. 
Lyell intimates, the accounts which we read re- 
specting the behavior and conversation of people in 
public conveyances and ordinaries should be taken 
with some reserve, and no more be held as charac- 
teristics of all the community than similar records 
would be at home. This quiet, withdrawing, and 
we imagine rather aristocratical class of gentry, 
seem as devoid of turgid enthusiasm as the same 
description of people here, and as little likely to 
be found at any wild gathering as an old English 
merchant or country gentleman to be caught figur- 
ing at Exeter Hall. They were even more skep- 
tical than Mr. Lyell: for the arrival and féting of 
Dickens taking place during our traveller’s resi- 
dence at Philadelphia, he fell in with the popular 
view, but remarks—*‘ I find several of my Am~..- 
can friends are less disposed than I am to sympa- 
thize with the movement, regarding it as more 
akin to lion-hunting than hero-worship. Our 
author confirms the assertion of De Tocqueville 
that this class of persons withdraw from politics : 
but they surely must exercise some influence in 
the state, as ballast if as nothing more. Mr. 
Lyell depicts the social, moral, and economical 
results of slavery, in as dark a light as any abo- 
litionist ; but paints the individual picture—the 
treatment and contentment of the slave—very 
favorably. 

The tour of our author occupied about a twelve- 
month, from July, 1841, to August, 1842. In 
that time he visited Halifax, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, proceeding as far South as Savan- 
nah in Goan ia; crossed the Alleghany range, 
and travelled West to ‘* Big Bone Lick,”’ (a natu- 
ral feature a little beyond Cincinnati in Ohio ;) the 
Lakes, Montreal, and Quebec, forming his north- 
ern boundary. Some of these places, however, 
Mr. Lyell visited several times, on geological 
journeys, governed by the season of the year. 

The great quantity of matter in these volumes 
renders selection a task of no difficulty. We will 
endeavor to make our extracts as various as possi- 
ble, so as to convey an idea of the topics Mr. 
Lyell handles, and of the information to be found 
in his pages. Here are some examples of the 
effects of free trade in currency, which the late 
Lord Sydenham truly characterized as free trade 
in swindling. 

‘* Wishing to borrow some books at a circulat- 
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ing library, (in Philadelphia,) I presented several 
dollar-notes as a deposit. At home, there might 
have been a ringing of coin upon the counter, to 
ascertain whether it was true or counterfeit : here, 
the shopwoman referred to a small pamphlet, 
reédited ‘ semi-monthly,’ called a ‘ detector,’ and 
containing an interminable list of banks in all parts 
of the Union, with information as to their present 
condition, whether solvent or not, and whether 
paying in specie, and adding a description of 
‘spurious notes.’ After a slight hesitation, the 
perplexed librarian shook her head ; and, declaring 
her belief that my notes were as good as any 
others, said, If I would promise to take them back 
again on my return, and pay her in cash, I might 
have the volumes. 

** It often happened, that when we offered to 
buy articles of small value in shops, or fruit in the 
market, the venders declined to have any dealings 
with us unless we paid in specie. They remarked 
that their change might in a few days be worth 
more than our paper. Many farmers and garden- 
ers are ceasing to bring their produce to market, 
although the crops are very abundant, and prices 
are rising higher and higher, as if the city was 
besieged.”’ ° ° ® 

**] had hired a carriage at Frederick to carry 
me to Harper’s Ferry, and thence to Hagarstown, 
on the main road across the mountains. When I 
paid the driver, he told me that one of my dollar- 


notes was bad, ‘a mere personal note.’ I asked | 


him to explain; when he told me that he had 
issued such notes himself. ‘ A friend of mine at 
Baltimore,’ he said, ‘who kept an oyster-store, once 
proposed to me to sign twenty-five such notes, 
promising that if | would eat out their value in 
oysters he would circulate them. They all passed, 
and we never heard of them again.’ I asked how 
he reconciled this transaction to his conscience? 
He replied, that their currency was in a very 
unsound state, all the banks having suspended 
cash payment ; and their only hope was that mat- 
ters would soon become so bad that they must 
begin to mend. In short, it appeared that he and 
his friend had done their best to hasten on so 
desirable a crisis.”’ 

The universal smash induced by this system of 
‘* full currency’? was the main cause of the non- 
payment of the dividends on the State debts. Mr. 
Lyell was at Philadelphia when the first idea of 
suspension came into the public mind; and he 
gives this account of it, followed by an examina- 
tion of the whole subject, but too long for us to 
quote. 

‘One morning we were told that the Governor 
of Pennsylvania had come in great haste from 
Harrisburg, in consequence of the stoppage of one 
of the banks in the city, in which were lodged the 
funds intended for the payment of dividends on 
State bonds, due in a few days. On this emer- 
gency, he endeavored to persuade other banks to 
advance the money; but in vain, such was the 
general alarm and feeling of insecurity. The con- 
sequent necessity of a delay of payment was 
announced; and many native holders of stock 
expressed to me their fears that, although they 
might obtain the dividend then actually due, it 
might be long before they received another. At 
the same time, they declared their conviction that 
the resources of the State, if well managed, were 
ample ; and that, if it depended on the more afflu- 
ent merchants of Philadelphia and the richer por- 
tion of the middle class generally to impose and 





pay the taxes, the honor of Pennsylvania would 
not be compromised. 

‘* It was painful to witness the ruin and distress 
occasioned by this last blow, following, as it did, 
so many previous disasters. Men advanced in 

ears, and retired from active life, after success in 

usiness, or at the bar, or after military service, 
too old to migrate with their families to the West 
and begin the world again, are left destitute ; many 
widows and single women have lost their all ; and 
great numbers of the poorer classes are deprived 
of their savings. An erroneous notion prevails in 
England that the misery created by these bank- 
tuptcies is confined chiefly to foreigners: but, in 
fact, many of the poorest citizens of Pennsylvania 
and of other States had invested money in these 
securities. In 1844, or two years after my stay 
in Philadelphia, the Savings Bank of New York 
presented a petition to the Legislature at Harris- 
burg for a resumption of payment of dividends, in 
which it was stated that their Bank then held 
300,000 dollars, and had held 800,000, but was 
obliged to sell 500,000 at a great depreciation, in 
order to pay the claimants, who were compelled 
by the distress of the times to withdraw their 
deposits.’’ * ° . ° 

‘*The loss or temporary suspension of the in- 
terest, even of one third of the above-mentioned 
debt, in a country like Pennsylvania, where there 
is a small amount of capital to invest, and that 
belonging chiefly to persons incapable of exerting 
themselves to make money—a country where 
property is so much divided, and where such 


| extensive failures had preceded this crisis—inflicts 


a far deeper wound on the happiness of the com- 
munity than the defaleation of a much larger sum 
in Great Britain would occasion.” 

In like manner the more general views on sla- 
very are too long for extract, but we will take 
some isolated sketches. 

‘In order to see the bed of clay containing the 
bones of the mastodon at Heyner’s Bridge, it was 
necessary for me to be on the ground by daybreak, 
at low tide. With this view, I left Savannah in 
the middle of the night. The owner of the pro- 
perty kindly Jent me his black servant as a guide ; 
and [ found him provided with a passport, without 
which no slave can go out after dusk. The exact 
streets through which he was to pass in his way 
to me were prescribed ; and had he strayed from 
this route he might have been committed to the 
guard house. ‘These and other precautionary 
regulations, equally irksome to the slaves and their 
masters, are said to have become necessary after 
an insurrection brought on by abolitionist mis- 
sionaries, who are spoken of here in precisely the 
same tone as incendiaries or beasts of prey, wixm 
it would be meritorious to shoot or hang. In this 
savage and determined spirit I heard some planters 
speak who were mild in their manners, and evi- 
dently indulgent to their slaves. Nearly half the 
entire population of this State are of the colored 
race, who are said to be as excitable as they 
are ignorant. Many proprietors live with their 
wives and children quite isolated in the midst of 
the slaves; so that the danger of any popular 
movement is truly appalling.”’ 


FREE AND EASY SLAVERY. 


** The negroes, so far as I have yet seen them, 
whether in domestic service or on the farms, 
appear very cheerful and free from care, better fed 
than a large part of the laboring class of Europe ; 
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and though meanly dressed, and often in patched 
arments, never scantily clothed for the climate. 

e asked a woman in Georgia whether she was 
the slave of a family of our acquaintance. She 
replied, merrily, ‘ Yes, I belong to them, and 
they belong to me.’ She was, in fact, born and 
brought up on the estate. 

‘**On another occasion, we were proceeding ina 
well-appointed carriage with a planter, when we 
came unexpectedly to a dead halt. Inquiring the 
cause, the black coachman said he had dropped 
one of his white gloves on the road, and must 
drive back and try to find it. He could not recol- 
lect within a mile where he had last seen it: we 
remonstrated, but in vain. As time pressed, the 
master, in despair, took off his own gloves, and, 
saying he had a second pair, gave them to him. 

hen our charioteer had deliberately put them 
on, we started again.”’ 


POOR WHITES IN A SLAVE STATE, 


‘*On entering the station-house of a railway 
which was to carry us to our place of embarkation, 
we found a room with only two chairs in it. One 
of these was occupied by a respectable-looking 
woman, who immediately rose, intending to give 
it up to me; an act betraying that she was 
English, and newly arrived, as an American gen- 
tleman, even if already seated, would have felt it 
necessary to rise and offer the chair to any woman, 
whether mistress or maid, and she, as a matter of 
course, would have accepted the proffered seat. 
After I had gone out, she told my wife that she 
and her husband had come a few months before 
from Hertfordshire, hoping to get work in Vir- 
ginia; but she had discovered that there was no 
room here for poor white people, who were de- 
spised by the very negroes if they labored with 
their own hands. She had found herself looked 
down upon even for carrying her own child, for 
they said she ought to hire a black nurse. These 
poor emigrants were now anxious to settle in some 
free state.”’ 


NATURAL GASOMETER. 


‘* Sailed in a steam-boat to Fredonia, a town of 
1,200 inhabitants, with neat white houses, and six 
churches. The streets are lighted up with natural 
gas, which bubbles up out of the ground, and is 
received into a gasometer, which I visited. ‘This 
gas consists of carburetted hydrogen, and issues 
from a black bituminous slate, one of the beds of 
the Hamilton group of the New York geologists, 
or part of the Devonian formation of Europe. The 
lighthouse-keeper at Fredonia told me that, near 
the shore, at a considerable distance from the 
gasometer, he bored a hole through this black 
slate, and the gas soon collected in sufficient quan- 
tity to explode when ignited.”’ 


INNS IN CANADA AND FAMILIES IN THE STATES. 


‘*] ventured on one or two occasions in Canada, 
when I thought that the inns did not come up to 
the reasonable expectations of a traveller, to praise 
those of the United States. I was immediately 
assured, that if in their country men preferred to 
dine at ordinaries, or to board with their families 
at taverns, instead of cultivating domestic habits 
like the English, nothing would be more easy 
than to have fine hotels in smal] Canadian towns. 
This led me to inquire how many families, out of 
more than fifty which we had happened to visit in 
our tour of eleven months in the United States, 
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resided in boarding-houses. I found that there 
was not one; and that all of them lived in houses 
of their own. Some of these were in the northern 
and middle, others in the southern and western 
States ; some in affluent, others in very moderate 
circumstances; they comprised many merchants 
as well as lawyers, ministers of religion, political, 
literary, and scientific men. 

‘*Families who are travelling in the United 
States, and strangers, like ourselves, frequent 
hotels much more than in England, from the im- 
possibility of hiring lodgings. In the inns, how- 
ever, good private apartments may be obtained in 
all large towns, which, though dear for the United 
States, are cheap as contrasted with hotels in 
London. It is doubtless true, that not only bache- 
lors, but many young married couples, occasion- 
ally escape from the troubles of housekeeping in 
the United States, where servants are difficult to 
obtain, by retreating to boarding-houses ; but the 
fact of our never having met with one instance 
among our own acquaintances inclines me to sus- 
pect the custom to be far less general than many 
foreigners suppose.’’ 


SCOTCH SETTLERS IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


‘* Not a few of the most intelligent and thriving 
inhabitants are descended from loyalists, who fled 
from the United States at the time of the declara- 
tion of independence. The picture they drew of 
the stationary condition, want of cleanly habits, 
and ignorance of some of the Highland settlers, in 
parts of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, was dis- 
couraging, and often so highly colored as to be 
very amusing. They were described to me as 
cropping the newly-cleared ground year after year 
without manuring it, tili the dung of their horses 
and cattle accumulated round their doors, and be- 
came, even to them, an intolerable nuisance. 
They accordingly pulled down their log-cabins 
and removed them to a distance, till several of 
their more knowing neighbors offered to cart away 
the dung for a small remuneration. After a time, 
when the Highlanders perceived the use to which 
the manure was put, they required those who 
removed it to execute the task gratuitously ; and 
my informants thought that the idea might possi- 
bly occur to some of the next generation of apply- 
ing the material to their own fields.’’ 


NOVA SCOTIANS AT HOME. 


**Tt is no small object of ambition for a Nova 
Scotian to ‘go home,’ which means to ‘leave 
home, and see England.’ However much his 
curiosity may be gratified by the tour, his vanity, 
as I learn from several confessions made to me, is 
often put to a severe trial. It is often mortifying 
to be asked in what part of the world Nova Scotia 
is situated—to be complimented on ‘ speaking 
good English, although an American’—to be 
asked ‘ what excuse can possibly be made for Re- 
pudiation’—to be forced to explain to one fellow- 
countryman after another ‘ that Nova Scotia is not 
one of the United States, but a British province.’ 
All this, too, after having prayed loyally every 
Sunday for Queen Victoria and the Prince of 
Wales—after having been so ready to go to war 
about the Canadian Borderers, the New York 
sympathizers, the detention of Macleod, and any 
other feud !”’ 


SCIENTIFIC ZEAL IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


‘*T never travelled in any country where my 
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scientific pursuits seemed to be better understood, 
or were more zealously forwarded than in Nova 
Scotia, although I went there almost without let- 
ters of introduction. At Truro, having occasion 
to go over a great deal of ground in different 
directions, on two successive days, I had employed 
two pair of horses, one in the morning and the 
other in the afternoon. The postmaster, an entire 
stranger to me, declined to receive payment for 
them, although I pressed him to do so; saying 
that he heard | was exploring the country at my 
own expense, and he wished to contribute his 
share towards scientific investigations undertaken 
for the public good.”’ 





From the Christian Observer. 
AMERICAN PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Tue Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America presents many interesting, and 
in some respects unique, phenomena. In Eng- 
land, Protestant Episcopacy is the religion of the 
State ; and though this adds nothing to its spiritual 
claims, and affords no ground of argument either 
with the Romanist or the Protestant Dissenter, yet 
it places it in communion with the public mind ; 
it is not required to force an entrance ; its solidity 
is popularly taken for granted till disproved ; and 
it enjoys possession unless ejected. The majority 
of the people regard it as their birth-right; and 
either Geneva must show them that they go too 


the clergy and people, the whole of the British 
colonies being placed under the spiritual jurisdic- 
tion of the Bishop of London. This anomalous 
and suicidal state of things has been attributed by 
many persons to the jealousies of the Episcopal 
bench in England; but such was not the fact: it 
was the unhallowed device of secular statesmen ; 
and many of our bishops, as Berkeley, Secker, 
Shipley, and Newton, remonstrated, but in vain. 
Shipley ascribed their want of success ‘‘ to the 
total supineness and negligence of the ministers 
of state, who have never cared for anything belong- 
ing to bishops but their votes ;’’ and Newton said 
that the government was influenced by the dissent- 
ers, ‘* who in the fullest and freest enjoyment of 
their own religion, and of every essential order in 
their own church, will not so much as hear of the 
name of bishop in America.”’ The plan of an 
American episcopate had been seriously considered 
by several of the English bishops ; and also by the 
society for the propagation of the gospel ; and the 
arrangement was matured, when the death of 
Queen Anne, in 1714, prevented its execution. 
Archbishops Tenison and Secker, and Bishop 
Trelawney, bequeathed each £1,000 towards the 
object; and Queen Anne appropriated £80,000 
for the same purpose. 

But these abortive efforts, instead of aiding the 
regular formation of a Protestant Episcopal church 
in the United States after the revolt from England, 
greatly impeded it ; for Episcopacy was associated 





far, or Rome that they do not go far enough, 
before their church can be displaced from its posi- 


tion. Their prepossessions are on what we believe | 


to be the right side ; and we do not think that the 
cause of truth would be subserved by a reversal 
of this relation. 

The same state of affairs is witnessed in other 
nations in which reformed Episcopacy is establish- 
ed. The case differs indeed in Ireland, because 
though Protestantism is—or must we say was?— 
the nationally-recognized code, it has not the 
strength of popular acceptance. In Scotland, the 
condition of aionner approaches nearer to its 
condition in the United States of America, but 
with many differences; and, among others, with 
these: that its indigenous Episcopacy was for a 
long period connected with the recognition of the 
exiled royal house, and was regarded by its ad- 
herents as the rightful established faith of the 
country; while the exotic Episcopacy from the 
Church of England, had the advantage of strong 
neighborhood, and was generally acceptable to the 
nobility and gentry. 

In our own colonies, both in North and South 
America and elsewhere, Protestant Episcopacy, 
thought not exclusively established as a national 
church, has been upheld by English Episcopalians ; 
and it takes sate 5 rank from associations 
connected with the mother country. 

But in the United States of America it is placed 
in a very different condition. Even before the sev- 
erance of the States from the British crown, it was 
not the everywhere-established national church ; 
it never had constitutional possession of the terri- 
tory; successive emigrants and settlers planted 
various protestant societies, so that the Episcopal 
communion was but one among many ; and though 
a large number of the people were members of the 
Church of England, especially in the southern 
States, the legislature did not consider it practica- 
ble or politic to render Episcopacy the established 


in the minds of the people, with the church and 
the crown of England ; and was regarded as hos- 
tile to the republican form of government, and to 
religious liberty. Hence arose the difficulties to 
which we have adverted, and which have remark- 
ably affected the condition of the Episcopal church 
in the United States. Its members had to contend 
with various parties, and to answer objections from 
opposite quarters. Episcopacy has for the most 
eb been connected, ever since the days of the 
“mperor Coustantine, with national church es- 
tablishments; and against such establishments 
there is a strong public feeling throughout the 
American Union. Our western Episcopal brethren, 
therefore, have very generally considered it expe- 
dient to make known their decided conviction that 
an alliance between the church and the state is 
impolitic and unscriptural ; and that in their own 
ease, as they could not compass it if they wished, 
so neither would they stoop to it, if it were prof- 
fered for their acceptance. Bishop Hobart, when 
he returned home after an intimate and affectionate 
intercourse with English bishops, clergymen, and 
laymen, took care to prevent all suspicion of his 
having been seduced into a favorable regard to the 
alliance between church and state, by publishing a 
discourse on ‘‘ the United States of America com- 
me with some European countries, especially 

ngland ;”’ in which he gives throughout the pre- 
ference to ‘‘ his own dear native Jand,’’ and not 
least in that it makes no legislative provision for 
religion; that the clergy receive no tithes; and 
he might have added, that it refuses nationally to 
acknowledge the sovereignty of Christ; for the 
copy-right registry of his own edition of Mant and 
D’Oyly’s Bible, in the usual form directed by 
Congress, is dated, not Anno Domini 1818, ac- 
cording to the custom of ‘* European countries ;”” 
but ‘* a the thirty-fourth year of the Independence 
of the United States,” the only era which Con- 
gress officially acknowledges. Dr. Hobart needed 





religion ; and even local bishops were denied to 


not, however, to take such pains to declare that 
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tithes and national church endowments are sour ; 
for as they are clusters which do not grow upon 
American vines, his friends were in no danger of 
having their teeth set on edge. But this strenu- 
ous voluntaryism gives to transatlantic Episcopacy 
a peculiarity of aspect; for though Episcopalians 
in the old world regard the Church of Christ as 
independent of the secular power, yet they very 
generally contend that it is the duty of a legisla- 
ture to make provision for the worship of God and 
the spiritual welfare of the people; and they con- 
sider that great good results from rightly carrying 
out this principle ; and they are not found uniting 
with ‘‘ dissenters upon principle’ in pecking at 
established churches, as such. But in America, 
many of our Episcopal friends seem to consider this 
as necessary to their position. Perhaps it may be 
said that Scottish Episcopalians use similar lan- 
guage; to which we need only reply, that they 
did not do so till the grapes became sour ; for 
when they held their clandestine and treasonable 
intercourse with the exiled Stuarts, it was the 
basis of their fealty to them, that ‘* when the king 
received his own,’’ he should not forget that he 
was to restore Episcopacy as the national religion. 
Again, our Episcopal brethren in the United 
States are peculiarly cireumstanced as respects 
both Romanists and Protestant Dissenters. Be- 
ing till lately a very small communion, and sur- 
rounded by sects innumerable, it was requisite, in 
order to maintain their own ground, and much 
more so if they would make converts, that they 
should recur to the distinctive principles of Epis- 
copacy. The circumstances of the Church of 
Knglaud caused an unhappy laxity in this respect : 
so that many members of our communion, tll of 
late years, scarcely asked themselves why they 
were adherents to the Anglican church, rather 
than Protestant Dissenters. They regarded it as 
the established communion ; it was the church of 
their baptism ; they educationally approved of it; 
they were prepared to defend it; but of its special 
claims as a spiritual institution, they knew little 
or nothing. With them a dissenter meant a dis- 
senter from the established church; whereas in 
America, an Episcopalian means by a dissenter, a 
dissenter from scriptural Episcopacy and its ac- 
companiments. The members of our western 
daughter church could not say, ‘‘ We are here by 
prescription ;’’ they were obliged therefore to 
learn to give a reason of the hope that is in them ; 
and to convince the dissenter that there is a dis- 
tinctive character in their church, and that the 
differences between them and Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists, are not of slight importance. 
We have heard Bishop Chase and Bishop Hobart 
say when in England, that they were obliged to 
teach some of our clergy, and many of our laity, 
why they were churchmen; for that they were 
apt to blend the church with the establishment. 
The American Episcopalian could not fall into 
this error. Buthe might fall into others. On the 
one hand, not having the distinctive boundary of an 
establishment to mark off the Episcopal precinct 
from other folds, he might be tempted to laxity in 
order to avoid the charge of repulsion and bigotry. 
This temptation prevailed to a considerable extent 
in former days. One edifice was often appropriat- 
ed to two or three sets of religionists ; and the 
Episcopalian who took his tarn among his neigh- 
bors, was ashamed, or afraid, to offend them by 
too much exclusiveness. He therefore did not do 
justice to the communion to which he belonged ; 


for why not be at once a Presbyterian, or Inde- 

ndent, or Methodist, or Baptist, if there was no 
important ground of difference? But, on the other 
hand, if he vindicated his own consistency, and 
also endeavored to gain over others to his views, 
with that zeal and energy which are natural to a 
man who entertains strong views of truth, and of 
its importance, there was danger of overstatement, 
and of falling into the errors of the Laudeans, 
Nonjurors, and our modern Tractarians. Ameri- 
can episcopacy has never been exempt from this 
danger ; and it is one of great magnitude at the 
present moment. The American Episcopalian, 
surrounded by men of every variety of opinion, is* 
constantly thrown upon his arguments ; and it is 
not surprising if he resort to the armory of the 
Tractarians for some which he may think of 
weightier metal and keener edge, than those ordi- 
narily employed by sound-minded Protestant Epis- 
copalians. And then arises another peril ; for he 
has afforded to the Romanists weapons which they 
well know how to wield, and with more adroitness 
than any Protestant champion can do ; for they are 
in truth their own favorite arms. If American Pro- 
testant Episcopalians hope to make converts by 
exaggerated representations respecting apostolical 
succession and sacramental grace, they will find 
that they will only disgust and repel the majority 
of their countrymen ; while those who are convin- 
ced by their inflated arguments will be inclined to 
go farther, and to push their principles to consist- 
ent issues, which only are to be found in full-blown 
Popery. In neither case is there the advantage of 
an established Protestant Episcopal Church, as in 
England, to act as a regulating fly-wheel upon the 
ecclesiastical machinery. 

These are some of the peculiarities which ren- 
der the Episcopal church in the United States at 





the present moment a subject of much interest, 
and of serious alarms, though counterpoised by 
| brighter hopes. As remarkable an experiment is 
being tried among our transatlantic descendants in 
religion as in civil government. The issue who 
shall predict ? 








ADVICE TO NOVELISTS. 


‘* Now sit thee down, and tell me all this story : 
And tell it not, I pray thee, as some do, 

Who prate concelitedly more of themselves 
Than of the subject matter of their tale, 

But tell thy tale straight on ; and bear in mind, 
It is not of thyself that I would hear, 

Bat of this child.”’— 


The Lord and the Serving-man.—Hood’s Mag. 





THE EXILE. 


Anp when the wandering exile—bless’d with 
wealth— 

Fall of fond hopes, and soft remembrances 

Of early scenes, remember'd playmates, friends, 

And all that makes life sweet—returns at last, 

He finds all chang’d! Gray-hair’d old men 

Scarce can recall his features! and the child 

That used to prattle on his knee, is grown 

To man’s estate. A new race has risen, 

Who know him not—regard him not! He sinks, 

A solitary being, to his grave, 

Glad to find refuge, in that resting place, 

From the cold world, where all is vanity ! 


Old Play.—Hood’s Magazine. 
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